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1f the future of graphic design is wide open, then nowhere are the challenges and responsibilities of hou to 
deal with this ever-changing field greater than within design education. Hou to create a design curriculum 
that would sufficiently prepare a design student for Life after school as we are moving at breakneck speed 
into the next millennium is a hotly debated topic. 

since 1 have never taught design myself, the questions 1 raised in the following interviews were inspired, 
first, by the difference that exists between the design education 1 received (in Holland in the mid to Late 
yos}, which r still greatly value, and the curricula developed by the four teachers featured in this issue 
and, second, the fact that at emigre we occasionally hire graphic designers. since we usually hire peopLe 
straight out of school whom ue Like to put to work immediately, we have an interest in what they Learn. 

what 1 Learned in design school was marked by tuo distinct features. First, the teachers 1 encountered in art 
school were all seasoned professionals. over the four year course (our fifth and final year was an apprentice 
year), they taught me hou design is a method by which one analyzes and organizes rau information into 
comprehensible, well-crafted products. the goal was to make the information as clear as possible while the 
designer remained fairly anonymous, in the Background, visible only in the high degree of precision, structure 
and/or elegance present in the execution of the work. 

second, there was a strict division betueen graphic design and advertising that x still vividly remember 
Graphic designers involved themselves with organizing information, whereas advertisers sold product. we were 
the good guys; they were the capitalist pigs. our visual Language was fairly neutral, or so we were told, and 
theirs was Loaded with deceit, persuasion and manipulation. ours was a craft; theirs borrowed from and 
misappropriated that craft. xf you 
wanted to make good money, 
however, you went into 
advertising. 1f you wanted to make 
a worthwhile social or cultural 
contribution, you designed. 
Becoming a graphic designer 
therefore, was a political 
decision in itself. 

the times they are a-changing 
though, and now xz wonder if it’s 
perhaps advertising that’s making 
the most impact on our visual and 
social cultures, and if graphic 
design is, well, not really 
appreciated or noticed by the 
public at Large. xn addition, the 
very reductivist, “timeless” 
typography 1 Learned to master 
fifteen years ago is no Longer 
considered as neutral and 
politically correct as it once 
aspired to be. and creating 
perfectly “crafted” design holds far more meaning than x was Led to believe in school 

this issue of emigre does not claim to have an illuminating answer regarding design education (in fact, this 
is the first issue in which the interviewees 


raised more questions than x could), nor does RN seth lsas EAez Aer eiabor raed 

a F 3 A THE FUCKING CHAIR: TECHNOPLEASURES OF THE VIRTUAL Bopy. 
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Instead, it hopes to uncover what it is that Photography by Alison White, Perbormed by Bryan Green (oenicrto) 


makes the four featured young design educators 

tick, and how they each deal with the complexities and challenges of teaching. it is representative only in 
the sense that it features teachers from a variety of schools: piane sromala, a vale graduate teaching at the 
university of texas; Kali Nikitas, a calarts graduate teaching at the school of the art institute of chicago 
Michael rock, a aiso graduate teaching at yale and andrew slauvelt, a cranbrook graduate teaching at north 
carolina state university. 

If you want to make this issue more complete, then by all means urite to emigre and fill in the gaps. if 


youve got the words, we’ve got the square footage in paper to print them on. (thank you, su @ Gilbert!) 

Talk about words: the words at the bottom of this page were inadvertently left out of the intro of issue *30. And when it rains it pours, because in the same 
issue | also accidentally switched the back and front cover of the CalArts publication "Fast Forward,” Wearing a multiplicity of caps ranging from 
interviewer to editor to proofreader to designer to press checker, occasionally results in erroneous design, sometimes for the better, but more often not 


fascinating debates alive. 


Malt, Ere 


PAUL ROWANS ANDO BEN RONANS 


Bedford, Bedfordshire, England 


DEAR EMIORE. 

This text is a response to the partisan and highly contentious de- 
bate that has emerged from the pages of Eye and Emigre magazines during 
recent months. We are referring specifically to the argument elaborated by 
Steven Heller in Eye no.g vol.3 and his defense of the piece in Emigre 
no.3o. The latter was presented in direct juxtaposition to an interview with 
the target of Heller's vitriol, David Shields, who offered a similarly un- 
convincing substantiation in some important respects for his enterprise as 
a model for critically pertinent cultural production. It is significant that 
this debate has subsequently elicited the plethora of responses from the 
design community which seem to pull into sharp focus the matrix of me- 
thodological and conceptual difficulties inherent in the process of making 
viable graphic design in a post-industrial age (a notion we might reject) 
which carries within its mutating structure the constant problematisation 
of the criteria by which this activity is judged. If one takes the respective 
discourses of Heller and Shields as being essentially oppositional, then our 
intention with this piece is to extend the parameters of their dialogue in 
such a way as to suggest possible moments of convergence or the actual 
formation of a radically productive synthesis. We propose to do this by 
working around those statements made by both “commentators” that we 
consider to be particularly problematic. 

In his conversation with Emigre, Heller states that the limitations 
of graphic design are determined purely by the marketplace. It is inter- 
esting that the legitimacy of such an ideologically heterogeneous and his- 
torically rich enterprise should be determined by a reduction to the heg- 
emony of post-sos corporate capitalism. As a declaration of critical 
pragmatism, this might be excusable if the world still revolved on the same 
axis. The brutal reality of the situation is that the current generation of 
graphic design students will ultimately emerge from their “hothouse en- 
vironments” only to discover that the” marketplace” no longer exists in the 
same way that it did a decade ago. Like the architect however, committed 
designers are hardly likely to suppress their creative drives in the absence 
of that elusive contract or instant placement in some respected genre- 
crushing commercial practice. In this scenario it is our contention that de- 
signers will further come to articulate their environment according to a 
more introspective observational process. It hardly seems inappropriate 
that this tendency towards a more subjective level of engagement (defining 
the boundaries of a brief that must also take into account the mechanisms 
of subjectivism) should be underpinned by a broad understanding of the 
many salient concepts to be found within the fields of psychoanalysis, phi- 
losophy and critical theory. From our own point of view it was somewhat 
ironic that Heller drew a line of demarcation between “theory” and *in- 
stinct” when, following Bergson’s notion of the élan vital, we have found 
the two to function inextricably. It seems to us that “theory” (it would be 
nice if more of its critics were able to make reference to specific texts) is 
important not as an “explanation” of design, but as an essential com- 
mentary on the hugely sophisticated context in which it operates. UI- 
timately theoretical texts exist as navigational devices that we employ not 
only in the process of traversing the cultural field, but also in the formula- 
tion of an understanding of our production within dominant epis- 
temological systems, and to posit them as an irrelevancy must surely con- 
stitute a gargantuan act of intellectual self-limitation. 

Perhaps it is a symptom of his negation of the overly theoretical 
that leads Heller to dismiss Output 2 as a masturbational triumph of style 
over content. It is undeniably admirable that he is so resolutely “inter- 
ested in politics,” but as we know from the work of the Frankfurt School, 
politics has interests as well — and among these is esthetics. The two con- 
cepts are hardly autonomous and it is surely clear to any critical cultural 
observer that every sign displays its own (often submerged) political econ- 
omy. So to suggest that Output 2 is in some way disengaged from the so- 


cial and political purely because it fails to address visible issues seems to 
ignore the fact it carries within its form a political dimension that is of an 
altogether more psychological nature. 

In this last respect and with a myriad of critical tools in hand, it 
seemed that David Shields missed an important opportunity in his dis: 
cussion with Emigre to articulate his practice in a language that might 
properly inscribe his relationship to, as Henry Miller once wrote, the “five 
dimensional world whose fundament is chaos,” in a space between theory 
and experience. It seems to us that in terms of their method, the four de- 
signers responsible for Output 2 were falling into the trap of simply re- 
producing as opposed to rigorously deconstructing (and subsequently re- 
vealing something about the stratagems of) a condition of a culture that is 
generally perceived to be problematic. We are suggesting by this that it is 
insufficient to arbitrarily pastiche fragments of televised imaginary and 
“printed ephemera” and then present the results as a credible attack on the 
assumed linearity of the “traditional” narrative. As we know from several 
hundred years of philosophical investigation, notions of linearity and tel- 
eology have been exposed to continual and profound questioning. Ad- 
mittedly, to suggest that an enterprise that is to some degree localized in 
its aims and objectives must necessarily project a detailed ontological view 
is perhaps to unrealistically broaden the parameters of its brief, Nev- 
ertheless it is clearly essential that the activity reflect some consideration 
of its own historicity, and the importance of this was betrayed in Shields 
drawing a retrospective parallel between the formal aspects of Output 2 
and Futurism - a movement, which, as educators, we find it impossible to 
speak of without a priori recognition of Marinetti’s close personal associa- 
tion with Il Duce. Beyond this ill considered historical grafting “after the 
fact,” it might be further construed from the Futurist analogy that Shields 
was in some way exposing his absolute subjugation to the speed of com- 
munication technology and, like a doomed animal mesmerized by twin elec- 
tronic light beams on the “information superhighway” cannot hope to move 
outside of an impoverished space where mechanistic understanding con- 
stitutes a practical impossibility. 

As the perceived importance and stability of preexisting con- 
ceptual and formal structures seem to collapse inexorably into the myth of 
post-modernity and a new generation of designers attempts to express its 
mistrust of the older movements with their Utopian models and supposedly 
self-evident truths, the absolute need to acquire a more considered pur- 
chase on the terminal eclecticism of our time must take precedent. Steven 
Heller admirably underlined the importance of understanding and as- 
similating the models of design history, while Shields bravely attempted to 
articulate his relationship to a world in Brownian motion. In our own lives 
we attempt to creatively plot a course between the polarities of chaos and 
order in a state of suspended disbelief, where it is recognized that one 
term relies on the other for its self-definition. In this respect it is im- 
portant, as we have already stated, that we do not ultimately reproduce 
and thereby contribute to the normalization of a condition fabricated 
around barely answered questions. We cannot reject the undeniably be- 
guiling older design models for their lack of current applicability when we 
understand that all structures (with language itself standing as the apoth- 
eosis) hold within themselves the potential for radical transfiguration. In 
this sense, every contemporary mutation carries the weight of its own con- 
dition of being in the form of historical traces, and perhaps the “ugliness” 
to which Steven Heller refers is the visual manifestation of a limited un- 
derstanding of this process. 

In conclusion we would say that between the contradictions in the 
arguments presented by Heller and Shields, there exists a plane on which a 
collection of more sophisticated, engaging and intellectually challenging 
models for graphic design might evolve. These models will be inscribed in a 
different kind of marketplace, will draw upon the disparate subjectivities 
of a host of practitioners and will (as Deleuze might say) function co- 
extensively as "machinic arrangements” effectively communicating the 
many things that now, more than ever, need to be said. 


Matt, Etc 


TEAL TALGGS 
Course Leader. School of Graphic Design, 
Ravensbourne College of Design and Communication, Kent, England 


DEAR EMiGRE, 
| would like to respond to Steven Heller's cri- 
tique of the “Ugly,” published in the recent is- 
sue of Emigre. It is a shame that Emigre be- 
came yet another vehicle for Heller's personal 
commentary. The prevailing series of Hell- 
erisms — “sameness,” “dyslexic Cliff Notes,” 
“stylistic abuse,” and “faux rhetoric” permeates 
his interview and provides little additional in- 
sight into the real debates at hand. His com- 
ments on the “Cult of the Ugly” and Output se- 
ries have already appeared in Eye magazine 
(No. 10, vol. 3, 1993) and have been refuted in 
subsequent “Letters to the Editor” and on the 
pages of the A/GA Journal. Points have been 
established and defended. Isn't it time we 
move the conversation on? 

To give Heller credit, he does highlight a series 
of potentially interesting questions. His refer- 
ence to the Output 4 project between North 
Carolina State University, USA, and Ra- 
vensbourne College of Design and Communica- 
tion, UK, is a case in point. But, let's talk more 
about the real issues the Output series was at- 
tempting to foster — of how and what criteria 
should be applied to the criticism of work pro- 
duced within an educational context and that 
done in professional design practice, the ap- 
propriateness of adopting specific visual lan- 
guages to specific communication problems, the 
role of the avant-garde in the future of graphic 
design and design education, and so forth. 
Let's also do this with some semblance of “in- 
tellectual rigor,” which asks each of us to move 
away from just looking at design from a “prag- 
matic” or even a purely “esthetic” viewpoint 
and consider applying alternative meth- 
odologies that examine in greater depth the 
production, consumption and mediation pro- 
cess of graphic objects. 

lam pleased that Output has, in its own way, 
sparked off some semblance of debate within 
publications such as yours. In many ways, 
though, Emigre’s “Fallout” issue was a lost op- 
portunity to engage more successfully in a crit- 
ical discourse between graphic designers, de- 
sign journalists, educators and students. 


SUNNAR SUANSON 
Los Angeles, California 


DEAR EmioRE, 
The interviews in Emigre 30 (Fallout) caused 
me to reread Steven Heller's "Cult of the Ugly.” 
I found it as frustrating as | did during my first 
reading. Steve raised many interesting sub- 
jects, then dropped them before I knew the 
point. | was greeted with a toad’s sense of 
beauty — green and bumpy — but we hopped on 


to other subjects before | understood. Is beau- 


ty truly completely subjective? Or is Steve call- 
ing Cranbrook grads toads? | was told that 
much current design work is “esthetically ques- 
tionable,” but not what is esthetically un- 
questionable 

Then on to the subject of ugliness, but our 
friend the toad and the questions he raises 
were unheard. Is ugly in the eye of the be- 
holder? Is ugly purely cultural, an arbitrary 
category that changes from viewer to viewer? 
Or is there something universally true or im- 
portant about “the golden mean...balance and 
harmony"? The only definition Steve gives for 
“ugly design” is "the layering of unharmonious 
graphic forms in a way that results in confusing 
messages,” | doubt that incoherence is really 
Steve's definition of ugly, although | suspect it 
may contribute to the visceral (and maybe in- 
definable) sense of repulsion that does identify 
ugliness. 

| share what | presume is Steve's visceral re- 
action to some of the work he mentions. “Con- 
fusing messages,” in some sense of the phrase, 
may be at the heart of my revulsion. Certainly 
student work is part of normal 
youthful disrespect for the “adult” world. Say- 
ing “fuck you” to one’s elders is a fine tradition 


much “ugly 


and perhaps an integral part of finding one’s 
own identity. There are many other good rea- 
sons to make a message offensive (visually or 
otherwise). But a considerable amount of 
graphic design seems to say “fuck you" without 
really meaning it. Is this merely faddishness, a 
desperate desire to stay "on the edge,” or some 
sort of visual Tourette's Syndrome? 

Although | don’t think it defines “ugly,” it is 
this confusion of messages that I find revolting 
in some of the Cranbrook/CalArts/Studio Dun- 
bar mafia (and derivative) work | see. | don't 
believe that it is always desirable to be clear 
and certainly it’s not always possible. It is, 
however, generally desirable to be honest. 
Form makes a claim, and designers are re- 
sponsible for the claims their work makes. 

I can often applaud the layering of dis- 
harmonious graphic forms in a way that results 
in confusing messages. It is the layering of 
graphic forms with no message beyond “it’s hip 
to layer graphic forms” that | object to. Visual- 
ly complex design usually seems to make a 
claim to complexity of content. When | wade 
through densely layered design only to dis- 
cover that there is less there than meets the 
eye, | have been defrauded. (Time and atten- 
tion are the most valuable currencies of our In- 
formation Age. It will become more apparent 
over the next few years that taking someone's 
attention under false pretenses is no less a 
crime than taking someone's money under false 
pretenses.) Dismissing the implicit claims of 
the form of design reduces graphic design to 
mere page decoration. If a generation of dec- 


orators is the best replacement we have for a 


generation of “visual janitors,” we haven't 
come very far. 

Dishonesty is, of course, not a Post Modern in- 
vention. Most of Modern graphic design strikes 
me as a specious argument at best. Instead of 
claiming nonexistent complexity, it makes un- 
warranted claims of clarity and/or func- 
tionality — the typographic equivalent of "func- 
tionalist” buildings with roofs that leak. 

I guess this might argue against Rudy Van- 
derLans' criticism of the blandness of the de- 
sign of the popular graphic design press — 
bland design honestly reflects the generally 
bland content. On second thought, something 
more disjointed might be in order, since the 
tradition of graphic design journalism leans 
strongly toward a series of unchallenged dec- 
larations. “Dialog,” when it exists, usually 
takes the form of silly pseudo debates on the 
level of 1970s TV's "Point Counterpoint.” 

The interviews in Emigre 30 took a more se- 
rious approach to design issues than we have 
grown to expect. Michael Dooley's interviews 
were intelligent and thoughtful, as befitting 
the people he interviewed. He had the respect 
for Steven Heller to challenge him rather than 
dismiss him. | didn’t buy everything Steve said 
(nor do | accept everything Ed or Jeff said), but 
his views were better represented by being 
challenged specifically than they are when left 
on their own 

While Michael Rock worries (in /.D. Magazine, 
May/June 1994) that the desire for newness 
might carry the demise of Emigre, the magazine 
seems to be reinventing itself in its desire for 
thoughtfulness. Keep up the good work. One 
possible roadblock to Emigre’s raising the in- 
tellect of the design press is its Q&A and let- 
ters format. While it has worked well to per- 
sonalize new design, there is a limit to the kind 
of thought that can be conveyed in that man- 
ner. It may be time for essays, articles, poems 
or whathaveyou to join the interviews and let- 
ters. | urge Emigre to continue to expand its 
horizons and prove Michael Rock wrong — |'m look- 
ing forward to Mr. Keedy’s essay “And they won't 
read this, either” in the Emigre Turns 20 book. 


JOS WELLER 

San Jose, California 

DEAR EMiGRE, 
Thank you for a thoughtful issue number 30. 
What is it about a little experimentation that 
makes the Old Guard so nervous? Is Mr. Vignel- 
li worried that Bodoni will be discontinued? 
Perhaps it's just the effect of greedy egos being 
threatened, 
It is interesting that so many are looking for 
some definitive direction in design. | feel that 
if design as an industry and culture developed 
a singular direction, we would be part of a bor- 
ing field, indeed. It is the diversity of view- 


MaiL, Ere 


points and handling of message that gives de- 
sign vitality. Without diversity and exploration 
we could, and probably should, be replaced by 
software for marketing departments 

Mr. Heller's suggestion that a work is de- 
rivative if it is inspired by designs of recent 
years is difficult to accept when he seems to 
say that taking inspiration from some older set 
of masters is recommended. All design “de- 
rives* its meaning and symbolism from some 
source. Hopefully those sources are more a 
part of our greater world than simply other de- 
signers 

So anyway, please keep smackin’ the old farts 
around for us...but if Massimo does want to 
buy lunch. 


CHLCKEN LETTLS 


Posted on the Emigre bulletin board 


I just finished reading the newest issue cover 
to cover and here are a few thoughts. First, | 
must admit, | am a bit tired of the “ugly” de- 
bate. Although in many ways | respect Steven 
Heller as a design critic, | think he is complete- 
ly closing his eyes to a new phase in graphic 
design history. | believe that there will always 
be enough beautiful traditional design around 
for him not to worry. | would think that as such 
a respected critic (or historian if you will), he 
would be more open to the designers who chal- 
lenge the traditional design limits. 

Second, | was really impressed with David 
Shields’ interview. He spoke about his work 
without any of the arrogance that Mr. Heller 
likes to believe that designers in his genre 
have. | also had the opportunity to meet David 
Shields last March when | went to Cranbrook 
for my interview, and was just as impressed 
with his straightforward sensibility about his 
work and his obvious enjoyment of his craft. 
No artsy-fartsy-fluffy-faux-intellectuality. 

I, for one, love beautiful classical typography 
1 also love the combination of this classicism 
with digital technology. It’s exciting, spontane- 
ous, emotional, and esthetic. And I'm afraid, 
Mr. Heller, here to stay 


ROY BUANS 


Birmingham, Alabama, 


DEAR EMIGRE, 

As a designer, and as someone who thinks 
about his design, | have been accused, at times, 
of overintellectualizing my work; however, | 
know that I would rather think about, study, 
and, hopefully, reveal, new knowledge in my 
visual communication than to simply second 
guess the 1.0. of my audience and spoon-feed 
them. I find work of this ilk to be con- 
descending, fleeting, non-challenging and truly 
throw-away. 


Mr. Heller's criticism of work such as Output 
seems too intuitive (I know this isn't an orig- 
inal statement). True, at times, this work may 
be conceited, macho flexing of intellectual and 
formal panache that graduate students are of- 
ten prone to, but for the most part it is ex- 
tremely intelligent, and, although a bit of a 
challenge to follow at times, it does com- 
municate, 

Admittedly, the line between condescension 
and conceit is pretty thin, but if in all other ar- 
eas involving creative processes (music, film, 
literature), intelligence is embraced, then why 
not design? Why not challenge rather than ca- 
ter? This is not pompous to me. This is ideal 
and essential 

As far as the issue of style goes, | can see how 
it would seem that there is more work like this 
that is overly concerned with style. There may 
be. Maybe it’s just easier to spot. However, | 
really can’t see how, in the overall scheme of 
things, this is really different from any other 
design era. It isn't. Ideally, style should be 
what sets one designer apart from another and 
not the solution to the problem. Anne Burdick 
has already addressed this issue beautifully, as 
have so many others. This will always happen. 
There are Modernists who do it. There are 
Post-modernists who do it. And, there are De- 
constructivists who do it. However, | believe 
that most of the work in question does not do 
it, nor do | believe Emigre is infallible (Emigre 
has shown some empty work in its history). It 
is so very easy to write all of this, admittedly 
very formal work, off as being nothing more 
than style. This is, it seems, what Heller is 
tempted to do and what he consistently does. 
This is a shame, too, because Heller is bril- 
liant. He's just a little too subjective. 


jan AVOUN URETSKY 
New York City, New York 


PosreD on EMLGRE Oca, 


Is nostalgia one of the pains we all end up suf- 
fering from? Does this explain both Mr. Heller's 
problem with about 99% of contemporary de- 
sign and his simultaneous yearning for almost 
all things past? Is this why Mr. Rand can mostly 
list only dead designers (besides himself) as 
being worthy of any sort of praise? Do we all 
end up wishing for some kind of recapturing of 
our defining moments from our late twenties to 
our mid thirties? | think a good example of this 
is the recent issue of “The Nation” on the death 
of Nixon, where all of these supposedly "people 
of the Left” wrote these strangely nostalgic 


odes to Nixon as if they all felt this warm spot 
for the enemy of their early and mid- 
adulthood. Is all this evidence of the fact that 
in about ten years (I am now 34) | will cast the 
very moment of this controversy in design in a 
golden nostalgic light? Will I end up attacking 


some future development (or moment) in de- 
sign in ten years as being the downfall of West- 
ern Civilization and posit what is occurring 
now as being some kind of eternal standard? 1 
hope not! And if | do...please, somebody stop me. 


SADDLES Chances 
San Francisco, California 


Deak Emiore, 
You are a feisty bunch. | just finished reading 
all of "Fallout." It was so exciting! 

I enjoyed the cast immensely; Michael Dooley, 
very impressive, if he ever would want to 
change careers | would suggest Gum Shoe, he’s 
so crafty. 

Poor Steven Heller scored most poorly, 
couldn't think without his editors, | suppose. 
Edward Fella, cool designer, "OutWest” is one 
of my favorite fonts; it is how | found Emigre. 
Mr. Keedy, | don't know his work very well but 
he can talk the talk, | like him. 

Gail Swanlund, she made me laugh, | agree with 
issues.” I've been think- 
ing the same for years, and | also think Kathy 


her take on women’s 


Acker is annoying; cheers, 
Oh and our poor Lisa Ashworth, please save my 
soul, no | think someone needs to rescue her 
from the wide eye, bambi camp she’s trapped in, 
Hey it was fun, can’t wait till next time. 


HIKE KLOPSNHAN 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


DEAR EMIGRE, 
What a wonderful issue number 30 was. Even 
though I read it cover to cover, | will refrain 
from further explication on the topics dis- 
cussed. While I agree with most of what was 
written, the original Heller article has received 
far too much attention, When I read “Cult of 
the Ugly” for the first time, | could not help 
but feel sorry for the guy. Not only was the ar- 
ticle poorly written, but his whole world ap- 
pears to be precariously balanced on what he 
believes is “good.” This latter notion was again 
illustrated in his profile of Garnet Henderson/ 
Edmund Guy in the March issue of Print. Guy's 
collages are sickly boring (even though I’m sure 
Garnet is a fine guy) and not deserving of such 
praises as: “the poster-strength graphic in- 
tensity and street-smart sensibility.” No matter 
what your opinion on the collages are, Heller 
needs help. Let’s not waste valuable time on a 
goon such as he 
Now, on to the real intention for writing this 
letter. My issue needs surgical help. That won- 
derful, delicious cover you people designed is 
marred by horrible dents and bends. What hap- 
pened, did you have a D-Day rehearsal parade 
walk on it as it went to the post office? I'm 
sure it’s not your fault, but | just got done 


Dean Exiont, I've just read * 


Thank youll 


Sison McOvo1o, Exstwooo, AUSTRALIA 


10. It Was like pulling my grey matter out of my head and giving (ta jolly good wringing out. 


moving 1000 miles and didn’t put so much as a 
I was even 
shark 


(photo enclosed) to boot. Please, even if you 


scratch on any of my back issues. 
hauling along a six foot hammerhead 
have to grease some palms at the old P.O., 
watch out for my next issue. 

ae ee See 


BALAN SHETH 


Wanganu) Polytechnic Schoo! of Design, 


Wanganul, New Zealand 


Dear EmiGRE, 
I wanted to write to thank you and Mike Dooley 
for the excellent job that you have done fol- 
lowing up Steven Heller's Eye magazine article 
"The Cult of the Ugly.” | was one of the four de- 
signers involved with the production of Output 
*2 at Cranbrook. | had a great deal of trouble 
trying to justify writing a response to all of 
this; numerous letters have already been writ- 
ten to £ye and I’m sure that your magazine will 
also be flooded with commentary about the is- 
sue. | was, like Mr. Keedy, under the opinion 
that "the whole Heller/Ugly debate seems tired 
already.” But to quote Mr. Heller: “There's a 
little part of me that feels as if I've got to de- 
fend what I've written and another part of me 
‘What's ultimately important is that 1 
have the ability to communicate ideas and en- 
courage debate.”” 
| was conflicted. Anyway, | decided to write 
When Mr. Heller's essay first appeared, | have 
to admit that | was both excited and greatly 


says, 


disappointed. I was delighted to see the work 
brought so prominently into the arena of crit- 
icism and at the same time extremely disturbed 
by the fact that, while other designers were 
specifically named to be held accountable for 
their “Ugly” work, we (and our project) were 


Mai, Ere, 


somehow marginalized into the faceless and 
nebulous void of "student design.” Your inter- 
view with David Shields cleared up many points 
raised in the Eye article as to our motivations 


and | would just like to add a few of my own 


reflections about the work. 


A major point that has been overlooked by the 
commentary was why Output #2 looked the way 
it did. (and perhaps 
naively, as Mr. Heller points out) responding to 


We were consciously 
a precedent. The precedent, however, was not 
Modernism, the history of Cranbrook design, 
Paul Rand, Ed Fella or Art Chantry, but Output 
*1, a beautifully crafted and printed publica- 
tion produced at Herron School of Art in In- 
dianapolis, which eventually wound up winning 
a place in several prestigious shows, including 
the American Center for Design 100 Show. We 
went out of our way to produce a work that was 
stylistically in opposition to the original. Owt- 
put #2, its plastic bag, 
sticky dots and gold ink is ugly when compared 
to its predecessor, and, needless to say, didn’t 
end up on the walls of the ACD 100 Show the 
next year. 

Just in case Mr. Heller missed the point, nar- 


with multi-colored 


cissism played a large and dominant role in our 
design process. The project features a series of 
“documentary” Polaroids of us pasting the mag- 
azine together. These were included in a some- 
what veiled attempt to reflect our design pro- 
cess. In addition, many of the make-readies 
that we printed on were castoffs from previous 
Cranbrook jobs. This was primarily a matter of 
convenience, but it could also be seen as an- 
other example of our self-indulgence. If those 
aren't honest manifestations of “faux-rhetoric, 


nothingness and conceit” then | don't know 


what are. 


member of the AIGA. (1 


The impression was also given, despite Kathy's 
constant attempts to explain otherwise, that 
the full force of the Cranbrook marketing ma- 
chine was behind us. This was simply not the 
case. As was pointed out in her rebuttal letter 
in Eye and the footnote to David's interview in 
your magazine, Kathy supplied us with an ex- 
tremely small and focused mailing list. Despite 
this, Mr. Heller continues to imply in his Em- 
igre interview that we mailed a copy to every 
sometimes wish we 
could have printed several thousand copies of 
the project, but, truth be told, the entire mag- 
azine was financed by Richard Bates’ American 
Express card.) 

A year or so after we buried Output | went to 
visit some friends in Texas. One night Dan Ol- 
sen, another Cranbrook graduate, and | were 
talking about things over a beer. He said, "I 
just didn't like that Output thing.” The only re- 
sponse | could think of was, in retrospect, very 
coy, but sums up my feelings about this whole 
(non) issue: “Me too,” | said enthusiastically, 
and after a very long pause added, "You know 
how those group projects are...” 

Mv urrv4n to Eione Pant 2 

Mr. Keedy's interview and subsequent letter 
raised many interesting points of discussion 
about design education that I feel need to be 
addressed. | was interested to read his state- 
ment about the perception/reality problem that 
The perception 
being that graduates of the "Hothouses” (to 
borrow a phrase) are corrupting our students 


we face in design education 


and forcing them to reject the history and tra- 
dition of our profession in favor of that ever 
popular and enigmatic subject: Theory. The re- 
ality is, as Mr. Keedy points out, that more of- 
ten than not, we must redirect our students 
away from technology to make them consider 
their history and the culture they live in 

After leaving Cranbrook, | accepted a teaching 
position at a Polytechnic in a small town in 
New Zealand and our reality is that most of our 
students, despite our encouragement, value 
their computer skills far more than their con- 
ceptual skills. 
students as their clients have been forced to 
recognize that computer skills have become a 


tangible and marketable commodity, while con- 


Educational institutions with 


ceptual and methodological skills remain, by 
comparison, elusive, hard to define and there- 
fore increasingly undervalued. 

At a recent design conference hosted by my 
Polytechnic, we invited design programs from 
New Zealand 
schools’ philosophies. Sadly, many of the pres- 


throughout to present their 
entations centered around the acquisition of 
new computer equipment, student-to-computer 
ratios and what software each school was run- 
ning, Little time was spent on how students in- 
how curriculum 


the country's 


teract in the classroom or 


could be tailored to reflect 


unique and diverse culture. 


As the day progressed a curious trend began to 
develop: after first listing off nearly the entire 
inventory of their school's computer labs, the 
student presenters would then insist that the 
computer was simply another tool in their ed- 
ucational process. It struck many of us that 
that particular maxim might very well have run 
its course 

In New Zealand technology has become a prag- 
matic tool used to recruit student/clients. Most 
students entering the design education system 
today are media savvy, computer-literate, and 
far more discerning and demanding about the 
technology in their classrooms than in the 
past. To attract client/students, schools must 
profile themselves as being on the leading edge 
of technology. My own particular institution in- 
tegrated the word Computer into the title of its 
degree program in an attempt to differentiate 
(market) itself from others in the country. Does 
this constant attempt to use technology to at- 
tract students and to stay ahead of rival in- 
stitutions build up unrealistic expectations for 
both students and the profession at large? 

Is the computer really just another tool, or has 
it become an end in itself? 

I will be the first to acknowledge that the de- 
sign education system in New Zealand is very 
different and, in some ways, more parochial 
than that of the U.S. | believe, however, that 
issues like technology, regionalism and culture 
are more interesting and pertinent to the de- 
sign community than empty debates about 
style. | applaud Emigre’s past efforts to bring 
diverse voices to design’s mainstream (the re- 
cent "Broadcast" and “Nick Bell” issues stand 
out very clearly), and I’m sure that you will 
continue to do so. Thank you and Mike Dooley 
(again) for the interview work in issue *30. 


PS. By the way, that French Newsprint is spectacular! (Who designed the 
French ad in the hack?) 


Ed. The French Newsprint ad in Emigre 40 was designed by C. S. Anderson Dé 
sign in Minneapolis 


SARAH STUBBS 
Ano SasTY jone 


Melbourne, Australia 


5S 


Dear Emicre, 
Issue 30 has stimulated us to put toner to 
paper and send it across the Pacific. Not to say 
that other issues haven't; it just seemed to be 
the most appropriate time to put a couple of 
things into the public arena. 
What turned out to be the final stick was Gail's 
and Rudy's response to Lisa Ashworth’s letter 
The issue was one insufficiently addressed in 
“Broadcast” [Emigre 281; why has there been 
(and still is) a perception of a lack of “great” 
female designers? 
The concern is not how many, but why there 
haven't been many. Perhaps the graphic arts 
haven't been sufficiently self-critical to ad- 
dress the problematic. You need to begin to 


Matt, Ere, 


question the socio-political power systems of 


your profession. Promotion will not change 
the power relations. Ensuring your own suc- 
cess by playing the system will only further 
ensure that a minority of female designers re- 
ceive the acknowledgements and recognition 
they deserve. Female presence in high- 
powered positions is not enough if they are 
not prepared to attempt to address issues 
pertinent to their profession. Whether you 
like it or not, gender is an issue. As a female 
artist, I'm shocked, bemused and dis- 
heartened by the complacency and com- 
pliancy of individuals within a profession 
who still try to support prejudiced argu- 
ments, “...there really haven't been that 
many ‘Grand Dames’ of design! In fact | can 
count them all on one hand..." (sic) Women 
can also be supporters of patriarchy! 

Given that the graphic arts continue to be in- 
fluenced by the visual arts (often using terms 
such as “Deconstruction and “Post Structural- 
ism"), maybe you should read some of the 
critical analysis and discourses that circulate 
“in and around” visual arts practice. Indeed, 
there has also been an attempt in the visual 
arts to overlook some of the socio-political 
issues relating to the role of female artists. 
However, this has been from mainstream forc- 
es, who have coopted or reinscribed the term 
“feminism” for their own purposes, whilst the 
more innovative and aware artists are still 
directly involved in questions of gender. We 
suggest you read Griselda Pollock's Vision 
and Difference for a start and then take a 
closer look at the concerns of the Guerrilla 
Girls and other visual arts activist groups 
This is not to say that there is not a hell of a 
job ahead; however, the problems must be 
concisely articulated before you can begin. 
Having a public space that promotes in- 
novative and articulate design and discussion 
presupposes a good awareness of cultural 
politics or has the “post” been cropped from 
“Modernism?” 

Rudy, if 9 out of 10 letters you receive are 
from males (sic), then perhaps you should ask 
yourself the question, "Am | constructing my 
own audience?” Or “Am | doing enough to ad- 
dress power relationships in the graphic de- 
sign profession?” 

We would be concerned if the viewers of our 
work were disproportionately female or male. 
Your figures don’t add up; what they do do 
however, is highlight discrepancies and prob- 
lems associated with your profession. We ob- 
viously have not come far enough, and gender 
is still an issue if there is a need to solely fo- 
cus an issue on women in graphic design. 

We hope you will publish this letter in its en- 
tirety and continue to open up debates con- 
cerning socio-politics and the design pro- 
fession (visual artists also design). Keep 
pushing! 


S.N. OLLENG 


Sacramento (leaving for Seattle), California 


Dear Emicre, 


Hey! | thought the Stanley Cup was con- 
tentious, what with Canadians chanting *1940" 
and all, but, WOW! | got the ish at about 1 pm, 
finished at about 3:15 when | realized | was 
cracking a smile in relief as | perused the Bull- 
dozer/Da page. | was unconsciously folding, 
squeezing and fondling my Emigre with a ten- 
sion that I've seldom experienced when reading 
a professional journal (or whatever this is — 
it’s — it’s a white hot tension machine!) 
IMPRESSIONS/KUDOS/REACTIONS/EFFLUVIA: 

Mr. VANDERLANS: Heller may say that you don't 
“edit” enough — he can shut up about that now. 
You have somehow developed the knack (or, 
you could say intestinal fortitude or, perhaps, 
balls) of publishing just the right kind of 
“Watch me hang myself, | don’t give a fuck” in- 
terviews that keep people lining up to be in the 
pages of your magazine. Congratulations on 
staying out of the bland and straying ever fur- 
ther into the truth — however your subjects may 
define it! May your tape recorder never choke. 
WHO SET THE TYPE IN THE LETTERS SECTION?: Bril- 
liant, expressive and exciting. 

Ms. Licko: Thank you for this type [Matrix 
Scriptl, it is simply wonderful. 1 look forward 
to the Whirligigs. Please write something about 
their initial conception. 

FRENCH Paper: I love it. It is expensive but I 
love it anyway. How did this stuff get in here? 1 
want to be bored by the story of the paper sup- 
ply, PLEASE! Perhaps one of your able editorial 
staff could do a bit of reportage concerning 
this aspect of the book? 

Lisa ASHWORTH; Hello? Here is just a smidgen of 
the rant | started — A client will not hire you 
on a quota basis. However, the gov't will give 
you a break for being a female-owned business. 
As far as the design business goes, | think that 
sucks. Perhaps a relevant point lies somewhere 
in the realm of secretaries being forced into 
desktop publishing to displace designers — 
whatever continent or planet they're from. De- 
sire and talent will get to the table, but the ta- 
ble seems to shrink! This scares me much more 
than the fact that Mr. VanderLans/Ms. Licko 
(my god! a husband and wife team!) make ar- 
bitrary choices about who they publish in a lit- 
tle book they happen to own. Does the word 
“boycott” come to mind? Emigre is not the Fire 
Department. Also, to further belabor the point, 
what about lesbians? | am deeply offended by 
your characterization of Emigre issues *21 and 
#24 as being “fair representation” when you fail 
to include lesbians, blacks, Haitians, Croats, 
stoats or any group in your undefined blanket 
idea of fairness. To be succinct, you will al- 
ways be twitted about this because it is not an 
issue. We work for money. We want talented 
creative individuals in all aspects of our life. 


MAIL, Ere, 


Prejudice sucks — fight back. don’t talk about 
being fair. 

Ms. SWANLUND: Yikes! You seem so pleasant in 
person. I never expected pastel colors! Thank 
you all for a wonderful afternoon. Now | must 


begin to pack. 


HAATIN VENe2ny 


San Francisco, California 


Dean Emicne 
| am amused at the gymnastics the design com- 
munity is performing as it attempts to write its 
own definition. We, as designers, are eager to 
expand and embrace multimedia and animation, 
but contract into apologies if we get too close 
to “Art.” Why? 

Whose honor are we protecting by denying the 
natural, frequent and essential crossover? Art 
or design? I wonder if we fear inadequacy in 
judging quality and value once the line is 
crossed 

Even my dear friend David Shields explains that 
"Design is not art because designers design for 
the community: for everybody, for the public, 
for whomever — for an audience. It's about 
But what does this argu- 
ment imply about artists? 


creating dialogues.” 


Some argue that our fields remain separate be- 
cause, unlike artists, our messages are rarely 
our own. | doubt that authorship is nearly as 
important in determining categories as is so in- 
sistently claimed. Consider film. Would a film- 
maker not consider him or herself an artist if 
the film told someone else's story? 

We are all working within a visual realm and 
shaking out the art from the non-art seems like 
an empty gesture. I’ve been reading Edmund 
White’s biography of Jean Genet, and in it he 
quotes Jean Cocteau: "Fashion must be beauti- 
ful first and ugly afterwards. Art must be ugly 
first, then beautiful afterwards.” 

An intriguing thought, given our context. With 
this definition in mind, and all the preceding 
debate, it should be easy to choose up sides 
and continue working. 


an PlLarre 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


DEAR EMicne, 
I am a high school student in Indiana, and as 
much | hate to admit it, | never would have 
the field of graphic design but 
through the Macintosh. I'm lucky enough to 
have the basic tools at my disposal, but have 


come into 


quickly learned that I'll be a me-too designer 
unless | allow myself to think visually, then 
use the computer to extend my ideas rather 
than define them. I discovered Emigre about a 
year ago, and I deeply appreciate your in- 


novating attitude and innovative graphics — 


they're both a tremendous boost to me as a de- 


signer 
| appreciate your recent discussions con- 
cerning “old” and "new" design — David Carson 
vs. Paul Rand, etc. | read Design, Form, and 
Chaos, and | really appreciate Rand’s work. | 
checked out Graphis Design 93, and clearly 
those fellows know their profession well. The 
work in both books, however, was missing the 
creativity, change, and resulting visual interest 
that are the rule at Emigre. The recent con- 
frontations between the sides help free the 
rest of us to use our imaginations, rather than 
directly imitate work from one camp — which is 
a trap that is very easily fallen into 

Nobody asked, but... The Output *2 team at 
Cranbrook reportedly was at a consensus that 
graphic design was not art. | disagree. Oh, do | 
disagree. David Shields stated, "Design is not 
art because designers the com- 


everybody, for 


design for 


munity: for the public, for 


whomever — for an audience.” Fashion de- 
signers, street musicians, architects, graffiti 
painters, Michelangelo the Sistine Chapel 


painter, and television producers all do their 
work “for whomever,” and | definitely classify 
all these as artists. Mr. Shields may or may not 
agree that these are artists, but my view is that 
the “applied” arts are the most important be- 
cause it is their job to integrate feeling into 
human life, (Mayan pottery is surely art, and as 
far as I know, it was used in everyday life rath- 
er than an art gallery!) Just because something 
is functional doesn't mean it isn't art! 

What do you think? | would love to hear opin- 
ions on this issue. Emigre is an incredibly 
stimulating and exciting forum. Thank you for 
your efforts to make it great — you've been tre- 
mendously successful! 


jiu aoss 


Indianapolis, indians 


DEAR Emione, 
Thank you for publishing Michael Dooley's in- 
terview with Steven Heller. Dooley’s questions 
were both intelligent and pointed; Heller's an- 
swers seemed honest and revealing. A com- 
pelling and insightful 
Heller's authorative position, however, he also 


read. Considering Mr. 
managed to reveal himself as arrogant, naive, 
contradictory, fearful and ignorant 

One could write reams of rebuttals to his often 
thoughts. 
wants to “encourage debate,” “expand critical 


underdeveloped Heller claims he 
discourse,” and “be more inclusive.” Yet that 
debate, discourse, and inclusiveness is stifled 
by his dogmatic devaluation of contemporary 
graphic design. Rather than making an honest 
Heller fa- 
vors writing half-baked “truths” about the sub- 


effort to understand this work, Mr 


ject. His published flat-out rejections of con- 
and close- 


temporary design are dangerous 


minded. Alternatively, design might be better 
served by someone in his position who offers a 
forum for insights and explanations of this 
“challenging” communication. 

Equally disappointing but infinitely more trou- 
bling is Heller's admission that although his 
writings may be flawed, he is unwilling to try 
to improve them. Maybe the “Ugly” Eye article 
and this interview will serve as an epitaph to 
the “good old boy” network of mediocrity and 
fear in the graphic design profession. 


santon quest 


Posted on America Ontine 


or. 


Dear Ms, Licko, 
| wanted to write to express how impressed | 
am with "Whirligig." 1 keep returning to the 
spread in Emigre *30 and just studying the 
forms on that page, and | would like to offer 
my observations on the typeface/design and 
why | think it’s so amazing. | am not a designer 
or design critic by training; | am actually an art 
historian, printmaker, and computer artist 

When | read the Emigre Book, | was intrigued 
with the conceptual layers behind your early 
typefaces. Because | was not a subscriber to 
Emigre in the early days, the book helped give 
me some background about the Emigre project 
as you and Mr. VanderLans originated it, and to 
see how it has changed over the years. It is in- 
teresting to me that it has become a design and 
typography forum, whereas it began as a cul- 
tural/general arts magazine. Illustration has all 
but disappeared, typographic il- 
lustration, or photo reproductions of layouts 
(issues #23, #24, #26, #28, 30). The feel is much 
different from the early Emigres that included 


except for 


paintings, drawings, and computer illustra- 
tions. In addition, the Emigre font business has 
grown into its own creature. 

Coincidentally with this decline (de-emphasis?) 
in illustration, Emigre has begun publishing 
several “picture fonts,” among them "Remedy 
Extras,” "Big Cheese,” *Mis- 
sionary,” (which bridges the gap, being com- 
posed of letter forms but supplied in eps for- 
mat), *Whirligig.” In 
ways, the Whirligig forms remind me of the De- 


“FellaParts,” 


and your latest, some 
signers Republic and their logos & icons, prob- 
ably because this is the subsequent issue and 
these two things are just linked in my mind 
chronologically. | don't mean to say that Whir- 
ligig participates in the cultural plundering/ 
corporate identification of DR logotypes. | see 
more of a similarity in the building and layer- 
ing of forms, of the visual development of a vo- 
cabulary. It's a simple idea, but not simplistic: 
take a spiral form or rhythm and explore it 
Small parts and gestures are reused or re- 
combined to form new characters. 

Whirligig is linked to the technology without 
being dominated by it. The forms speak clearly 


Matt, Ere 


to me of being computer-generated or ma- 
nipulated with their geometry, the positive 


negative reversals, the scaling of shapes, and 


of course, “cutting and pasting,” but the im- 
portant thing to me is that the computer was 
used as a tool, not as an end in itself. In other 
words, things were not just messed around 
with because the computer can mess around 
with them. (1 refer here to the illustrations of 
Fast-Forward and Output *4) Type is bent 
blur-filtered, rotated, outlined...not that these 
manipulations don't have their context, mean 
ing, and effect, but | find Whirligig's very sub 


Ue and very smart manipulations much more 


compelling. It contains the same logic that lies 
behind the Narly family, and of course, Mod 
ula, Matrix, and most of your typefaces 

| hope you find this a fair assessment of your 
typeface. Even if | do not read it exactly as 
you intended it, | hope that my understanding 
has given you some insights, or some in- 
formation at least. Whirligig was the strongest 
statement, for me, in the entire issue; which | 
found on the whole to be childish, defensive 


and so silly | can't even comment on it 


1 AA OVeA AY OOBAA” 
WUSNCH 


ay 


just finished reading the Designers Republic is- 


sue [#29], for the third time, when I received 
the “Is So, Is Not, Maybe" issue [#30], which 1 
ripped into immediately. | must agree with Mr. 
Keedy on the issue of appropriation re- 
sponsibility that DR has so much disregard for 
However, what Mr. Keedy seems to forget is 
the context in which the ripping off occurs: DR 
are taking symbols and giving them new mean- 
ing, much as Warhol was doing to Campbell's 
It's NOT just flagrant ripping-off (or copy- 
catting because it's faddish); rather, they are 
creating something new. Although it may ap- 
pear that they just copied a bunch of Japanese 
bubble gum wrappers, | would venture to say 
they studied the iconography to such depth 


that their work is a sna 


pshot in time, repre- 
senting (I feel) the consumerism of the 80's 
I have sooo much to say, but I will save it for 


when I can make sense of it 


OF 


Emtone} 
Yo! Fuck Jeffery Keedy and his glib morality. 
He sounds like one of those perverted greed- 
ridden cynical bastards sitting up in those 


square-shaped offices in New York City! And 


je the Hell Back to Work!” You can teave ous ou [eel 


oh! what a square circle to live in! Uncool to 
rant maybe — and already | hear the squares 
sharpening their weapons of deceit — but fuck 
them and check this! 

If only ye of so little faith would cast aside 
your jealous prejudices and your intellectual 
and emotional chaos, let the kidlets full of 
hope and wonder enjoy the sustenances such 
forces are wonderfully bound to deliver... with- 
out pissing in the pool and then yelling you've 
swallowed some water! Designers Republic, 
which by the way can piss circles around Jef- 
fery’s design esthetic, is the freshest thing to 
hit since insalata caprese! And the reason is 
crystal to those with heart (?) depending on 
which side of the golden handshake you're on! 


Well it was just a thought 


3.$. PAATT 
DEAR EMIGRE 
Please could we have an issue that does not 
mention Cranbrook, CalArts, or Yale? Even as a 
(male) third-generation graduate of one of 
those schools, my (white) skin crawls each time 
you mention ‘em. And if that’s my reaction, 
what fingernails-on-chalkboard sensation must 
you be generating in folks who didn’t attend 
one of the Little Three? Remember, there are 
tons of “unaffiliated” designers who love your 


magazine 


ORTH 


Pasadena, Califor 


DEAR EMIGRE 
Once again, thank you for your gracious gen- 
erosity. | was more than delighted to see our 
correspondence in print. The letters read suc- 
cinctly and were designed (typographically) 
with just the right amount of sass! As always, 
you have produced another super-deluxe issue 
of Emigre, one | am extremely proud to be a 
part of! 


From the response Femail has received, “cat- 


fights” are apparently as enjoyed in print as 
they are in "daytime drama." Femail has put a 
fire under a lot of designer's feet, and it gives 


SATURDAY all ages“ 


alternative 


me great satisfaction to hear from the numer- 
ous designers who are thankful to have a venue 
where they can ask questions, discuss design, 
and propose ideas and suggestions for the ad- 
vancement of women in the design profession 
And as you can imagine, some designers have 
fire in their feet. I am curious why some people 
believe that Femail aims to provoke or invite a 
"bitch session," or “whining.” Let me state for 
the record: Femail is not meant to sensa- 
tionalize horror stories. It's meant to avoid 
and help overcome them 

Currently, Femail has a BBS on AOL. Femail can 
be found by 


Keywording "Exchange" 


Double-clicking on the icon "Communities Center" 

Scrolling down to "Women's Board” 

Scrolling down to “Femail.” 
(America Online is presently only introducing 
larger issues or topics as Forums and feels that 
although Femail is a solid idea, it is too “cat- 
egory specific’ for them at the present time.) 
On the BBS, Femail would be interested in hear- 
ing from volunteers to host Forums or sugges- 
tions for Forum topics. Femail also encourages 
the participation for "Job Listings” and any oth- 
er suggestions to make Femail a success. Col- 
laboration, after all, is one of the most exhilar- 
ating aspects of the design process. 
1 am also working on a proposal for the AIGA 
as they are interested in officially hosting Fe- 
mail. Once again, any suggestions your readers 
may have will be greatly appreciated. Having 
just recently moved back to Los Angeles, my 
Minerva address at Yale will soon be expiring. | 
invite anyone who would like to send me per- 
sonal e-mail to write to; FemailDsgna@aol.com 
Thanks again, Emigre, and thank you to every- 
one who has joined Femail! 


Dear Emisre. 
Who am | to be writing to the great Emigre magazine? Nobody, 
actually —a print director at a Los Angeles ad agency, barely more 
than a typesetter, who sits at her Mac all damn day trying to 
figure out if the “a” in "vase" is close enough to the “v.” 
Anyway, here goes: At which point in design do you say to 
yourself, “I can't read this anymore? I can’t tell where one 
paragraph ends and the next begins?" 

The pages of Emisre are alive with the beautiful motion of 
creative design and are incredibly stimulating to look at. But Is 
there a point where you say, “What does this mean?" Is there any 
responsibility on the part of the graphic designer to make 
something legible? Or do we all have to be trained designers to 
get the message? To read the story? 

AMY SANWALD, VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


< 


Classic 


current 


loud and clear. dance here. 


ROCK ISLAND and KTCL present the 


BIG ADVENTURE 


official concert post party! Sat.June 4 


THE 1994 
SUMMER 
FASHION 
SHOW IS 
COMING 
JUNE 11! 


snail mail: 


4475 D SYREET, SACRAMENTO, CA.95819 
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Prosrecrus BOOK. NorrH Caroli 
Designed by Andrew Blauvelt & Jedprey Rooney 


PUNLIC FioURES CATALOG, HERRON SewuOL OF A 


LOMPUTING WaITiNG 
ND THINKING - 


ALCHINES? 


Ee 


A CONVERSATION WITH 


) BLAUYELT 


ANDRE 


Emigre: I guess we should start where we 
left off yesterday. You said you're right in 
the middle of changing the grad program at 
N.C. State. Was it not working? 

Andrew Blauvelt: It just didn’t have a focus. It’s 
a fairly large grad program with as many as 
20 graduate students, which was surprising 
to me. When | arrived, | didn’t understand 
how large it was. The only thing that | 
really knew about the school was that its 
undergraduate program had a pretty good 
reputation. The program had already gone 
through many changes over the last 
five or six years because a lot of 
faculty had left and there were a 
lot of vacancies. Meredith Davis, 
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the current department head, was 
interested in developing the 
graduate program, which was my 
main reason for taking the job 

It’s not that it wasn’t working, but 
as is typical of most graduate 
design programs in this country, it 
was basically geared towards the 
same thing as an undergraduate 
program. Maybe the projects are a 
little more complex, but the 
structure and curriculum are sim- 
ilar to undergrad 

Emigre: | was under the impression 
that most graduate programs were 
unlike undergraduate programs. 
Cranbrook’s grad program, for 
instance, is nothing like any un- 
dergrad program I've seen. 

Andrew: It depends. Cranbrook is 
unique, Yale is unique because it 
doesn’t offer undergraduate 


degrees. Each school functions 
within a particular context 


III 


CalArts, for example, has the 
context of being an art school 
with a particular kind of reputa- 
tion, and the same goes for 
Cranbrook. N.C. State is a research 
institution, and the context of the 
University is technological, which 
isa little different for us in the 


a 


School of Design. There’s no arts 
program here. They offer classes 
that you can take as electives, but 


there are no arts programs. The 
state of North Carolina has split up 
art and design. The art programs 
are at the University of North 
Carolina, in Chapel Hill, which is 
not too far from here. Here at 
State, in Raleigh, we have all the 
design disciplines such as 


ae 


architecture, landscape architec- 
ture, industrial design, and graphic 
design, which is unique for us. 

The way the program is changing is 
that we used to have a three year 
program for people without a 
previous degree in graphic design 
This was our most popular 
program, and that is now shifting 
to an emphasis on a two year 
graduate program consisting of 
four semesters, although we still 
accept people without a previous 
degree. We have outlined three 
what we call “critical content 
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frameworks” that the students will 
be exposed to. These will cover 
issues in three different areas that cor- 
Tespond to the first three semesters. Then, 
in the fourth semester, the students are on 
their own and concentrate on their thesis 
projects 

The first semester deals with issues of how 
People interact with graphic design. This is 
@ seminar course with a corresponding 
studio course. The seminar class is called 
“Graphic Design as Cognitive Artifact.” It 
deals with how people interact with graphic 
design and whatever it is they are seeing or 


reading. Practical research has been done 
in areas like cognitive science and artificial 
intelligence. In graphic design, we look at 
what we call “print media culture’ and talk 
about changes that happen in society 
within, say, oral cultures through the 
development of print materials, or literate 
culture. How do people receive information 
how has it cha 


ged? We draw upon a lot of 
material that has been written since the 
1960s. And we go back and look at the ef- 
fects of printing on culture and how people 
process printed information and what 
changes or factors might influence this 
processing 

Emigre: Is there much study done in these 
areas? 

Andrew: Actually there is. It normally does 
not fall neatly into the area of graphic 
design, although some of the studies of 
print culture have done so. We would also 
study the shifts from print culture to 
electronic culture and then, for example 
look at people like Marshall McLuhan and 
his theories about media, and how these are 
changing today with the advent of 
electronic technologies. There is actually a 
lot of research done lately on issues of 
cognition as they relate to computers, 
virtual reality and computer interfaces, but 
of course it's done by scientists, not 
designers. We'll also talk about how the 
sense of sight has prevailed in modern 
culture, and the consequences of that. The 
consequences, of course, are central to 
anything that is visual, such as graphic 
design. They also determine how people 
look at the history of graphic design, and 
how you can look at it critically and 
understand the developments that are 


taking place 
Emigre: How do you justify spending time on 
the notion of how design fits into culture as 
opposed to perhaps teaching designers 
how to program a computer and how to ac- 
tually create interfaces physically? 

Andrew: I'm not sure that it precludes doing 
that. The structure is such that the seminar 
course is dealing with a body of knowledge 
that exists in many different fields and 
bringing that together for discussion among 
graphic designers, while the studio compo- 
nent is still practice-oriented. So the 
students would still be making things. The 
thing that we want to avoid is to just have 
discussion. But the discussion is neces- 
sary to see how that body of knowledge 
actually affects design making 

Emigre: I am not saying that spending time 
studying this is not valid, but do you think 
that the work that you might be studying 
now was created by designers who asked 
the same questions about their own work as 
you do now? How important is it for a 
designer to know, beforehand, how their 
work functions culturally, or what the 
cultural consequences of it will be? 

Andrew: It’s important to be as aware as pos- 
sible. | believe that people are beginning to 
understand that their individual actions 
and decisions are controlled and influenced 
by other actions and reactions and graphic 
design Is just a microcosm of that general 
notion. People have studied this sociolog- 
ically. People’s awareness of their position 
in the larger scheme of things has become 
more relative mostly because we have gone 
through an intense period of criticism and 
theory about the consequences of not 
seeing what it is you are doing or thinking 
or saying; that these actions are only 
relative to the specific time and place in 
which they are being performed 

Emigre: But if you became so conscious of it, 
wouldn't that somewhat stifle the creative 
process? 

Andrew: There is only so much within the 
individual's control or even perception, and 
that limits the impact that that kind of 
self-conscious thinking would have on the 
making of things. Plus, it’s difficult to jump 
back and forth between the practice of 
graphic design and this discussion in 
general. However, a lot of graphic designers 
don’t understand their work outside of the 
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THE TASTE-MAKING POLITICS OF STEVEN HELLER 


By ANDREW BLAUVELT 


"Maybe I am an old fuddy-duddy. The bottom line, however, is about 
the misuse of style. You don't have to accept that, but you must accept 
that I'm more interested in politics than esthetic or anti-esthetic 
concerns about design.” — Steven Heller, Emigre No. 30 


the illuminating interview with design critic steven 
Heller conducted by michael pooley for emigre (No. 30), 
served only to underscore my constant frustrations with 
the state of graphic design criticism, as well as with 
the thoughts of mr. Heller. it seems difficult not to 
encounter the writings of steven Heller. as editor of 
the journal of Graphic vesign, the arca’s mouthpiece 

he has one of the Larger platforms for discussing 
graphic design with the minority of practitioners who 
belong to this professional trade organization. 
although this is his main venue, he appears in numerous 
others, in what amounts to nothing Less than a cottage 
industry - symposia, Lectures, articles for eye, print 
and others, and the steady stream of books published 
bearing his name (mostly as co-author). all these 
innumerable activities are, of course, to his credit, 
despite any of their individual shortcomings or the 
impact they have on the state of writing about graphic 
design. therefore, 1 am both upset and intrigued by his 
appearance in the pages of emigre. upset because it 
seems, notuithstanding jeff Keedy's comment that this 
whole “ugly” Business is “tired already,” that Heller 
has managed to work his way into the pages of yet 
another design publication. not just any magazine, 
however, but the one that serves as the "celebratory" 
vehicle for much of the design that Heller finds so 
troublesome. this initial shock Quickly gave way to the 
kind of intrigue one finds in the “rubber-necking" of 
spectators to some grisly accident. and while pooley 
may be beating a dead horse (or “an old fuddy-duddy"), 
he extracts the kinds of responses from Heller that 
Begin to place his uritings, and ultimately their 
underlying motives, in a clearer perspective 

Just what are these underlying motives? 1 believe it's 
something we can detect in the work of steven Heller 
(the critic, not necessarily the designer), and 
following his own advice, we need to Look at things 
Besides the “cult of the ugly” article. after all, this 
article represents his summation of certain works of 
the Last decade or so - a conclusion based on the pile 
that has crossed his desk and that has come to typify a 
certain contemporary sensibility. there is a note of 
irony in the inability of Heller to name the work 
(besides “ugly") with one of those nifty terms with 
which he has helped to turn the history of graphic 
design into a roll call of styles. the closest he comes 


context of what they put into it. That 
discussion has been going on a long time. 
To be more aware of what happens to 
graphic design outside of their control, 1 
believe, is ultimately more empowering for 
designers than pretending that they don't 
know or don’t care. What happens to your 
design outside of your control? I'm very 
interested in this. How people reuse graphic 
design, how they interpret graphic design, 
how they reuse cultural symbols and that 
sort of thing 
Emigre: But it’s my own experience that most 
design work will be interpreted in nearly as 
many different ways as there are viewers. 
Andrew: | believe that we tend to exaggerate 
the amount of individual interpretation 
This is, of course, a generalization and it 
depends on the actual piece and 
the type of graphic design 
Part of the ideas I'm talking about 
come from having studied at Cran- 
brook and being aware of certain 
theoretical propositions that were 
being thrown around there. | have, 
since, followed through more fully 
and | now realize that many of 
these theoretical assumptions that 
govern the making of work at 
Cranbrook, say in the last decade, 
are really incomplete understand- 
ings of those theories. If you fol- 
lowed through a lot of these 
theories, you would arrive at a 
more sobering conclusion about 
how people's reactions to various 
pieces manifest themselves. In the 
last decade, at Cranbrook, there 
was an emphasis on viewer inter- 
pretation. Not so much designer 
intention, but viewer perception in 
terms of interpretation of the 
artifact. At Cranbrook, that got 
generalized to the point of, “Well, 
everyone reads it differently, so 
how are you going to try to control 
what the designer means and can 
you?” Whereas a lot of the theory 
from which that question originally 
sprang would say that in society at 
large, through the channels of 
communications that graphic de- 
sign involves itself with, there are 
probably only certain responses 
possible. Not an infinite variety of 
responses, but a limited range of 
responses, and they can be anti- 
thetical. One person may receive a 
design in a completely opposite 
way than intended. There are 
communication studies that show 
that the range of interpretation is 
actually within a certain range or 
band and are not nearly as infinite 
as a lot of graphic designers are 
suggesting. This has to do with the 
language that graphic designers 
engage in, which evolves socially 
Within any specific project you can 
always theorize an ideal audience 
Certainly one of the things that is 
always at play in graphic design Is 
the idea of an ideal solution, the 
idea of an ideal audience and also 
an ideal sort of response. That is 
partly a mythology itself. Actually, 
the second semester of grad study 
here is concerned with aspects of 
culture and society, the sociolo- 
gical and cultural aspects of 
looking at graphic design in any 
number of ways. For example, we had a 
graduate student who minored in cultural 
anthropology and majored in graphic design 
and that tended to help the depth of the 


study 
Emigre: You brought up Cranbrook. Regardless 
of their intentions, schools such as Cran- 
brook and CalArts will inevitably be 
described by the design press, critics and 
professionals alike as simply “hot houses of 
style.” Is that on your mind when you are 
rethinking the design department as you are 
doing right now? I mean, are you con- 


cerned about being labeled that? 

Andrew: Not really. The main concern is, 
simply from a marketing point of view, how 
do you position yourself as distinct from 
schools such as Yale, RISD, Cranbrook or 
CalArts? If context is everything, then 
certainly we exist in a unique place. What 
we have to offer at N.C. State is unique 
regardless of what it is. We are not 
interested in presenting one particular 
angle. The classes are set up such that they 
will be taught by more than one individual 
at the same time, and certainly the faculty 
here is pretty diverse and its interests and 
its opinions are diverse. The idea is to 
juxtapose instructors within each of the 
studios - a sort of a “good cop, bad cop” 
thing. What happens is that some instruc- 
tors tend to gear more towards trying 10 
use the information that's available, say 
through the seminar, as a way to validate or 
legitimize the things that are made in the 
studio, whereas other instructors would use 
the same information to criticize those 
things 

Also, here at State, we make a big 
distinction between undergraduate and 
graduate education. Since graphic design 
here is part of the whole School of Design 
in which many programs are accredited 
professionally, its undergraduate program 
is geared towards professional practice 

Our graduate program, on the other hand, is 
not geared toward a correct definition of 
professional practice, It probably works in 
Opposition to that, by and large. 

Emigre: What makes a good graduate design 
program? Why, for instance, do you think 
Cranbrook became such a force in graphic 
design? And, similarly, why do you think it’s 
losing some of its edge right now? 

Andrew. One reason why it might be losing its 
edge, perhaps, is due to the impending 
departure of the McCoys. Also, its “cutting 
edge” work has been absorbed and even 
anticipated by others. That is the usual fate 
of taking an avant-gardist position. But | 
think it comes down to resources. Ultimate- 
ly, Cranbrook is a very small community, a 
hundred and fifty art and design students. 
Iv's also very cloistered and isolated, 
although they've been able to transcend 
that because the McCoys have an 
international presence. But, in terms of 
understanding and practicing graphic 
design, the issues are necessarily 
interdisciplinary. Therefore, | have a real 
hard time understanding how. let's say, an 
art school is going to be much good for the 
overall quality of design studies - not just 
the making, but the understanding. The 
“triangle” area here consists of three neigh- 
boring campuses; N.C. State in Raleigh, 
Duke University in Durham and the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


There is a huge number of educational 
resources and departments that are 
nationally known and we do take advantage 
of those things. The graduates can take 
classes at both Duke and U.N.C. for credit 
and attend numerous conferences and 
lectures 


Emigre: How important is the actual faculty 
in terms of drawing students in? 


Andrew: [t's important, but it's different from 
some of the other graduate schools be- 
cause, for instance, this fall we'll have 
eight full-time faculty members. At Cran- 
brook there is only one person. Yale, | 
believe, has two full-time instructors with 
many guest critics, and CalArts has about 
three or four people that are there on a 
regular basis working with the students. 
Most students choose by reputation, many 
“comparison-shop” and therefore apply at 
the usual places, a few will search based on 
the program's philosophy 

Emigre: What would you say are the biggest 
differences between your own design 
education both undergraduate and graduate, 
and what you are teaching right now? 

Andrew: | went to the Herron School of Art as 
an undergraduate in visual communication 
and | double - majored in photography and 


is that ubiquitous term “post-modern” in his book 
craphic style (1988) written with seymour chuast 
here that we may begin to detect some underlying 
motives uhen he notes in the discussion of the chapter 


on "post-modern" graphic design: 

Teachers at the Cranbrook Academy in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
formulated an analytical design approach based on the theory of 
deconstruction; the limits of abstract visual communication are tested by 
finding how many levels of meaning can be expressed through complex 
typographic configurations. While essentially decorative, this theory Is 
best applied in the functional design work of contemporary Dutch firms 
Studio Dumbar and Total Design 


putting their confused notion of deconstruction aside, 
Heller and chwast give what seem to be an objective 
description of this phenomenon in the first sentence 
and quickly cast it into subjective relief with the 
second. in that move, they confuse a theory wlth a 
"decorative" practice (read as superficial, without 
utility), and suggest that it's better when practiced 
outside cranbrook implying that it isn't “functional” 
when it is. this statement is perplexing because the 
work of studio pumbar and total pvesign couldn't have 
been more antithetical at the time and neither firm has 
embraced this theoretical practice 

rt is this problem with “theory” and the schools that 
propagate it that is central for Heller. this comes 
through clearly in his answers during the interview to 
questions about everything from the student-initiated 
project output to the writing of design criticism 


“Output reinforced what | was feeling in terms of the irrelevancy of the 
theoretical,’ an overemphasis on, and misappropriation of, literary theory 
to explain design. That situates me in the pragmatic school of design, 
where theory is less important than instinct.” 


or in a discussion of his role in editing the Arca 


journal of Graphic oesign 
"...l thought | wouldn't include any of these academics who deal with 
theory, Post-Structuralism and semiotics. I'm just sick of that, | can’t get 
through it, it's impossible to read. That theoretical construct isn't meant 
for graphic design as most of us practice it.” 


in the “ugly” article, Heller identifies three schools 
in particular: cranbrook, calarts and the rhode island 
school of pesign (riso). riso was included for its 
transgressions in the use of semiotic theory since the 
1970S; but it was and is cranbrook, and by extension 
calarts, where the blame for this new work belongs 

it's interesting to note that the present day vale is 
spared from this List, not because they do not commit 
many of the same “crimes,” but probably Because of the 
presence of certain individuals connected to yale in 
the previous installment of eye (No.8), a special issue 
on american graphic design guest-edited by steven 
Heller, which includes an interview with sheila Levrant 
de eretteville, an article by michael rock and susan 
sellers, and the feature on skolos-wedeLl (all 
connected to yale as instructors and/or alumni). in 
this same issue, the use of theory at cranbrook is 
taken up by mike Hicks’s feature on skolos-wedelL, 
"techno cubists," when he gulps, Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
the multidisciplinary home to classic artspeak..." OF in the more 
critical thoughts of mike mills in “the (Layered) 
vision thing" when he states: “Bur there is a troubling 
contradiction in the way Cranbrook interprets Post-Modern theory.” If 
there were any doubts that cranbrook figured centrally 
in the realm of the “ugly,” they would have been 
dispelled with Heller's article "where coest craphic 
pesign?” this article discussed the publication of rick 
poynor's book, Typography now: The next wave (which 
highlights many alumni's work), in the area journal 
(vol. 10, No.1 1992) where Katherine mccoy's poster for 
cranbrook floats in a space carved from the text - a 
sign of all that (s wrong with the state of graphic 
design. the signifying power (sorry, steve) of mccoy’s 
poster ts also used by mills in the illustration of his 
article, a visual equation with the verbal caption: 
“kurt schuitters + Kathy mccoy = anonymous." 
ultimately, the real debate is not simply about 
ugliness, “theory” or cranbrook but the role that 
education plays, or fails to play, in the practice of 


It is 


graphic design. Their program was very 
solid, very deep. You go through the initial 
foundation year, which is very typical of 
most art schools. You study painting and 
drawing and color and art history and that 
sort of thing and in the sophomore year you 
declare your major. At N.C. State things are 
more flexible. The drawback of a program 
such as it existed at Herron is that you are 
very limited in your elective choices, Here 
we allow more flexibility. For instance, 
there’s an option where students can what 
we call "swing out” of the department into 
another department after the third semester 
of graphic design study. They can take a 
beginning architecture course or a 
beginning industrial design course and they 
can do that for up to two semesters. So 
there’s a little less depth in terms 
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of specific graphic design classes 
that they have to take. If they did- 
n't swing out and Just took graphic 
design, the classes would be equal 
to Herron. We cover al] the same 
material, we probably just con- 
dense it more. So yes, | think that 
the undergraduate training that 

1 did have was very solid and as a 
teacher | wanted to be involved 
with a program that had as much 
potential and depth as possible 
without being constricting, Some 
programs are just too deep and 
don't allow the students enough 
flexibility. They end up studying 


too much graphic design in school 
The more common problem with 


many undergrad programs, 
however, is a shocking lack of 
depth in the curriculum ~ a handful 
of classes and voila, you're a 
graphic designer! 

Emigre: But in terms of graduate 
school, your experience at 
Cranbrook was very different from 


the grad program you are now setting up at 
N.C. State? 


Andrew: Yes. There are no courses at 
Cranbrook and really only one teacher, The 
curriculum would vary according to the 
students who were there and what had been 
done by previous students. In that sense it 
was highly reactive, Our program definitely 
has more structure, yet I think it allows for 
much freedom, We introduce students to 
different bodies of knowledge, usually from 
outside the field of graphic design. That is 


our responsibility as teachers. The respon 
sibility of students is to integrate or reject 
those ideas in their work. | guess you can 
say we have an overt agenda about what we 
will introduce to students in terms of 
knowledge: you know it’s there on the sy| 
labus — it isn’t background atmosphere or 
something like intellectual muzak. Because 
we are Interested in understanding graph- 
ic design in social and cultural terms, we 
tend to embrace other things, the bigger 
picture and its bigger consequences. We try 
to balance that intense exploration of 
personal vocabulary you find at places like 
Cranbrook and CalArts with some ideas 
about how to place it in relationship to 
other things. We are also much more formal 
about degree requirements, such as the fact 
that you must present and defend your 
ideas to the faculty and your peers in terms 
of a thesis project, not just a statement 
about the work you've made, so that it does 
contribute to a body of knowledge that isn't 
just about your design process or 
vocabulary 

Emigre: You went from Herron directly to 
Cranbrook. Then from Cranbrook, you went 
immediately into teaching at Florida State, 
and then taught at Herron, How much 
professional graphic design experience do 
you have? 

Andrew: Actually, | think | have a lot; it's 
just not the experience of working in an 
office, if that's what you mean. I've been 
freelancing continuously since 1986 on a 
number of different projects and I've 
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worked with, not for, other designers and 
their companies 

Emigre: How important do you think it is for 
design teachers to have professional design 
experience? 

Andrew: Very important. It’s vital, 
particularly with the undergraduate level, 
which is geared toward practice. I've always 
worried about going from undergrad 
directly to grad and straight to teaching 
That's not something | would recommend. | 
think it is important to have the experi- 
ences of doing professional work in a varie 
ty of ways. | was just able to circumvent 
that by producing work on my own, which 's 
not easy because | teach as many as four oF 
five days a week, Sometimes you get 
afternoons off, sometimes you get morning: 
off. At Herron, which is an art school, the 
teachers are required to have shows and 


graphic design. that's why the project output has been 
featured so prominently in Heller's discussions: 

“rt [output] was released as a document of what design 
is about today, what design education is about today.“ 
indeed, for Heller and many others, something is 
“urong" in the (small) worlds of professional graphic 
design and education. sefore all of this, education 
wasn't complicated by "theory" and simply provided 
instruction in the professional practice of graphic 
design. paul rand, who is offered by Heller as the 
antidote to ugliness, also believes in the irrelevancy 
of “theory” and of “politics.” what rand and Heller 
fail to see, however, is the operation of politics in 
the theories that they themselves (and everyone else) 
engage in everyday. there is a politics and a set of 
theories about how graphic design is alloued to exist 
in society; we all know its outcome: it's the 
professional practice of graphic design. we take this 
definition of practice for granted, we don't 
necessarily question its existence or its rules, ue 
simply see it as something inevitable - it precedes 
you. ror Heller, the relevancy of an education not in 
service to the existing definition of practice means 
that it has no function, no meaning to him and others 
Like him. the resolution of this conflict, usually 
expressed in the schism of "practice vs. theory," used 
to be found in the safe dismissal of such ideas to the 
margins of a feu grad programs or to the heights of an 
"tvory tower." gut something happened. rt began 
appearing in the spaces that professional practice 
cherishes: design competitions, books, trade magazines 
and even had the audacity to come across one art 
director's desk, posing as junk mail. xn order to deal 
with this situation, Heller must first try to 
marginalize such activities by tracing them back to 
Academia (to the Land of theory and preferably its 
capital city, cranbrook), then claim a violation has 
occurred in the rules of practice and, in order to deal 
with the few instances of its use by professional 
designers in the "real world," dismiss this work as 
simply that of “copycats," seduced by the visual 
transgressions of young radicals. 

when HeLLer says he is “more interested in politics 
than esthetic or anti-esthetic concerns," he “speaks 
out of both sides of [his] mouth" (as he once 
remarked). while Heller has written about graphic 
design used in overtly political terms (angry eraphics 
with Karrie jacobs), including his oun past political 
activities, this is not what r believe is revealed in 


make work, they need to be practicing 
artists. This carries over into graphic de- 
sign, where they say you have to be a prac- 
ticing graphic designer in order to teach. At 
this school it's different because we aren't 
in an art schoo! context. A lot of what we 
do is research-based: design history or 
investigations of applications in new media 
or how to use design as a process for 
teaching other subjects. A lot of the work 
done here is research-oriented and to an 
extent they expect that also from the 
graphic design teachers. Although some 
commercial graphic design can be consider- 
ed research, most of it really isn’t when you 
get right down to it; it simply reproduces 
the norm 

Emigre: How important do you think the re- 


search and development, such as it 
exists at schools like Cranbrook, is? 


Andrew: Vital 
Emigre: What's the goal? 

Andrew; To drive the profession 
Emigre: Where to? 

Andrew: Off the cliff! [Laughs] 
Screaming into the next 
millennium 

Emigre: Well, there’s a lot of people 
screaming; perhaps you've reached 
your goal. 

Andrew: It's about vision. When 
you're involved in the everyday 
practice of graphic design, which | 
don't want to put down in any 

way because | know how intensely 
complicated and difficult it Is. 
there's no segment of the field that 
is really dedicated to research and 
development, except perhaps for a 
couple offices that are involved in 
various types of “strategic plan- 
ning.” 

So who's really left to do it? The 
schools, and that’s what we're 
trying to do here. The question we 
have to ask ourselves is “What is 
graduate study in graphic design, 
what does that mean, and why do 
you get this degree?” We can’t 
Justify it by saying that it’s sort of 
an advanced undergraduate 
education, because that doesn’t 
really happen in any other field 
When you are a master or doctoral 
student in any other field, you are 
expected to contribute to the body 
of knowledge of the discipline. So 
we have to make those distinctions 
all the time in conversations with 
people that the practice of graphic 
design is one aspect of the field of 
graphic design, and there is a re- 
sponsibility to things like criticism 
and history. The only people who 
really are taught to do this, and 
the place where it seems to work 
the best in society, is in an educa- 
tional context. 

Emigre: With this increase of interest 
in graduate studies in graphic 
design, how come there's still so 
little design criticism? 

Andrew: Well, graphic design itself 
isn't a very old practice. Criticism 
is one of those things that simply 
isn't popular when you are on the 
receiving end of it, which is ironic 
since we have no problem with that 
in crits in school, but somehow 
that doesn't carry over into profes- 
sional practice, It’s one of the 
things that we're trying to fix here 
This is really interesting, because I was just 
reading the interview with Steven Heller, 
and he too makes the point, and I think the 
interviewer does as well, of where is the 
criticism in graphic design and what is it 


about? 
Emigre: And who is it for? Who is reading? 


Andrew: Exactly. My initial response to 
Steven Heller's writing was to think of it as 
a journalistic sort of criticism, which is 
different from what | normally think of as 
criticism. Steven Heller is operating out of 


an implied or camouflaged theoretical base, 
which is to say that he doesn’t tell you up 
front what his models are, as well as a 
series of esthetic judgments. And, in retro- 
spect, you find out he changes his opinion 
In the course of that interview, you are 
left with the position switch, and you are 
left wondering what the critical position 
was that he took to begin with, and if he 
has abandoned it and what does that mean? 
I can't cite specific things, | don’t have the 
interview in front of me, but the feeling 
that remains is that he’s trying to be 
inclusive or plural and those are not the 
remedies to criticism. 


Emigre: So you believe there has to be a very 
clear bias? 


Andrew: When you look at criticism in other 
fields, it's very different. In literary criti- 
cism, it’s very up front. You have to locate 
your position and defend it. When it goes 
unsaid, it makes it seem that you assume 
it's natural or something. Here I’m thinking 
specifically of the article “The Cult of the 
Ugly,” and that its esthetic models are just 
assumed, and that there's no foundation for 
arguing his position. What kind of approach 
is he using? 1s he using some British-based 
igth-century esthetic philosophy and what 
are the other options? And how do you 
defend that in the late 20th century? | am 
not saying that Heller's journalistic 
approach doesn't have a place; it certainly 
does, but in terms of graphic design, | don't 
think that we have that “critical” kind of 
criticism yet. We need criticism at all levels 
and for many different audiences, which 
doesn't mean “easy listening” criticism 
We're trying to do it as a writing compo- 
nent, a side component that filters through 
all of the new graduate program. And we're 
trying to get across the idea that, in a 
sense, writing forces you to make your ar- 
guments clear, and putting thought to paper 
commits you in a way that the cocktail 
circuit doesn't. But | know that the counter 
charge, and Heller makes it in his commen- 
tary in that interview, isa sort of anti- 
intellectual backlash that says that this 
kind of criticism would be so based in theo- 
ry that it would be esoteric and therefore 
Just not useful, This isn’t necessarily true. 
Heller is probably thinking of a certain 

kind of criticism as being the only useful 
response. What this anti-intellectual 
posturing tells you is that it is, itself, a 
“theory” disguised as “common sense.” 
There are really interesting things being 
developed. For example, in arts criticism, 
there's a developing genre that is a blend 
of fiction, criticism and autobiography, 
creating a sort of subversion of “objective 
truth,” if you want to call it that. In that 
way, the style of writing could be more 
accessible, more individualistic, without 
necessarily sacrificing the development of 
arguments 

Emigre: How come you haven't written about 
this? How come you don’t submit pieces to 
the AIGA Journal, 1.D., Eye, Print...? 

Andrew: I've just finished reading your issue 
30 and there’s a comment by Jeff Keedy 

in there about teachers getting off their ass 
and writing more, and | think it's starting 
to happen, slowly 

I'm working on it, | have written for the 
American Center for Design's Statements 
and a review for a new journal called Zed 
I'm actually in the middle of editing three 
volumes of essays on graphic design history 
for the journal Visible Language. There's 
an outline that | recently submitted to 
Design Issues. It's called “The Writing of 
Design and the Design of Writing.” It's 
about how designers can use the intel- 
lectual components of writing, if that makes 
sense, and to make arguments visually and 
verbally. it's about a search for the variety 


of writing possible. 

Emigre: | know you're probably getting paid 
little, if any money at all, which is the norm 
in publishing writing on design. Do you 
think that’s a big problem contributing to 
the fact that there's so little writing being 


"As instinctive decisions slowly develop and acquire support from other 
people and from ideas of a related nature, a system of response and 
action develops that makes you a specific individual with your own 

concept of reality, You will find delight where another finds ugliness. You 
will see order where another sees chaos. You will see clarity and elegance 
where another sees only barrenness and sterility. The lines of 
communication are down and verbal efforts to hurtle this gap are usually 
inadequate." — alvin tustig, "Personal notes on esign,” Arca journal, 
volume 3, Number 4, 1951 


GOERS 


his comment. rather, Heller is concerned with proper 
decorum - a defense of conventional (mainstream) 
professional practice with clearly definable Limits 
and, as Heller admits, the Limits are a function of the 
marketplace and are, presumably, not to be redrawn by 
individuals. 

Heller's stated disinterest in esthetic concerns is 
contradicted by the sheer volume of his Literary 
output. He has spent a great deal of time and energy 
defining and classifying the esthetic characteristics 
of things Like “butch moderne” or “xtalian art peco” 
(his Latest books with wife Louise Filli), including 
his discriminating judgments about taste in obvLous 
things Like the “ugly” article. thus, esthetic concerns 
become the vehicle through which Heller can Launch an 
attack on the transgressors. ey pronouncing designs 
ugly, he is able to deny them any significance that 
might Lie outside simple judgments ("yes/no") by 
framing them in solely esthetic terms (“ugly/not 
ugly"). of course, critical reaction to his article has 
not been argued on esthetic grounds - no one seems to 
be suggesting that the work is “beautiful” - but on 
other grounds, such as the context of the work, the 
intent of the designers, the methodology employed, etc 
these reactions understand that the work under 
discussion can be framed in any number of ways other 
than the personal tastes of the critic. these critical 
responses are coming out of the same position that 
Heller wants to Banish, namely the theoretical 

ror Heller, what is ultimately dangerous is not whether 
a plece of design (ts ugly, but rather the politics and 
theortes that support it. therefore, Heller reveals a 
truth when he states that he is interested in politics 
However, it's the politics of taste-making. just as 
rand, the museum of modern art and others offered us 
the concept of "good design” in the fifties, Heller, 
rand and others feel the need to defend the theoretical 
base it was erected on, all but encased in the 
expression: “rorm follous function.” the borrowing of 
terms Like "form" and “function” and the corollary 
expression “appropriateness” for their cause is 
important because these terms have not necessarily been 
redefined yet and, therefore still carry much of their 
modernist baggage. 1t's the same strategy employed by 
Fundamentalist conservatives, who have hijacked the 
concept of “family” for their own political ends. the 
uses of theory and practice are always political, even 
when they claim that they are not. Heller contends that 
theory is not useful for practice because its jargon 
substitutes for real content, but what field doesn't 
have its oun jargon? after all, t remember Learning 
quite a Bit of it while studying the practice of 
graphic design, why shouldn't we Learn it to understand 
the significance of what we make? cesides, the true 
difficulty with theory is not jargon but that it 
requires us to “unthink" our presumptions and 
assumptions, a task that is harder to accomplish the 
Longer you are surrounded by what seems to be given and 
therefore unchangeable. rt seems appropriate, then 

that much of this “ugly” work is from "young turks;" 


done right now? 
Andrew: It is, If there were money, you would 
see a different group of people writing. For 
teachers and practitioners, who make their 
livelihood outside of writing, getting paid 
or not getting paid may not make a 
difference. There are very few people who 
make their living writing criticism. I can 
only think of a couple of people who do 
this, like Robin Kinross in England, for 
example. We're starting to see the 
beginnings of a different kind of writing, 
which is more of a bridge between the 
intensely esoteric discussions that may 
happen in graduate school versus the kind 
of pedestrian discussions that would take 
place in the field, There needs to be that 
sort of bridge between theory and practice, 
which might be criticism. 

Emigre: Michael Rock also makes that 
comment about the lack of writing 
done by academics. And I tip my 
hat to both Michael and Jeffery, 
and also Lorraine Wild, because 
they are publishing quite a bit of 
writing, besides teaching and doing 
commercial design work. 

Andrew: The people who do have the 
time to write and do research and 
who do have the institutional 
support are teachers and there 
really is no excuse for them not to. 
Hopefully that will take effect. The 
biggest effect is going to be 
through education, though; it 
always has been. Technology, 
history and things like that. I think 
education has done a good job of 
figuring out the shortcomings and 
addressing these areas. Hopefully, 
through graduate level studies, at 
least, and more and more at the 
undergraduate level, you'll find 
more of this sort of criticism and 
writing taking place, but always as 
a vehicle to understand what it is 
you're doing. | guess that’s the 
basic definition of graduate 
studies. If you are studying the 
field of graphic design, then you 
are doing it ina way that 


interprets it 
Emigre: This leads back to the 
question you have still not 
answered, about the value of 
research and development in 
graduate design programs such as 
Cranbrook. What, in the end, has 
Cranbrook contributed to the 
practice of graphic design? Or is 
that not important? Is research and 
development perhaps not meant to 
eventually contribute to the 
practice of design? 


Andrew: The students who do 
graduate studies at Cranbrook or 
wherever, come to take time out 
from whatever it was they were 
doing before, which creates a 
specific sort of environment. So 
the value of graduate study means 
something very different to them, 
individually, than when you put all 
of those little pieces back. If you 
really do believe that you are 
Supposed to contribute something 
to this growing body of knowledge, 
then that, all that accumulation, 
will make a different picture for 
the individual and for the field. Of 
course, it depends on your 
definition of R&D. Ellen Lupton, in 
the latest 100 Show book, makes a 
case for a certain kind of visual 
research done outside the context of client 
Practice, using an example of a project 
chosen by the jury that had no client - just 
someone who purchased three jigsaw 
puzzles and discovered they were made from 
the same die and interchanged the interiors 
The jury's selection of that project and 
Lupton’s promotion of it are interesting 
because they make us question the function 
Of shows like the ACD 100 as well as the 
definition of graphic design - and it sure 
beats seeing some designer self-promo thing 


as the only way to circumvent the client 
Emigre: Is there anything definable that 
Cranbrook has contributed to graphic design 
as we know it now? It’s the million dollar 
question, right? 

Andrew: | think there's a book [laughter] 1 
believe there's been a distinct impact from 
that school, although | wouldn’t want to 
overestimate it 

Emigre: Are you concerned that the most 
noticeable impact has been stylistic? 
Andrew: Absolutely. For some reason, 
probably not a very good reason, graphic 
designers, at large, and I don't know how 
many times you hear the same cliché all 
over again, aren't interested in substance 
over style, or content over form. And | 
think all of those judgments are a little 
lopsided, to say the least. How can form 
operate independently of content? Or, how 
can you deny something having a visual 
style when it is visual? What you find now 
in response to the question “Is it a style or 
a spinoff?" is that the style is substituting 
for content, It's just an everyday reality for 
certain types of graphic design that it has 
very little interesting content in and of 
itself. You find an awful lot of graphic 
design that’s done where style is the 
content, although ! don’t want to dismiss 
style so easily, because it's really 
important to practicing designers since it's 
their one way out of some situations, Ina 
way you can see it as a mode of resistance. 
It's a symbolic, almost futile resistance to 
other factors, but it's still an important one 
for them and it does produce effects, social 
effects, which just can’t be dismissed as 
“design for designers.” 

Emigre: In this issue we published a letter by 
Gunnar Swanson and he brought up the 
notion of honesty in design work. He says, 
“Form makes a claim, and designers are 
responsible for the claims their work 
makes.” To explain his need for honesty, he 
brings up the point of how time and 
attention are the most valuable assets of the 
Information Age we live in and that perhaps 
densely layered, ambiguous designs, unless 
they have something worthwhile to say, are 
simply criminal because they use up our 
valuable time to take in information. 
Andrew: Recently I read an article by Michael 
Rock in Eye magazine about P. Scott 
Makela. The thought that | came away with 
after reading that, and the thought that I've 
had for a while, independently of that, is 
that there are basically two different 
genres of graphic design work. Work that’s 
symptomatic, that reflects its condition, 
and work that is offered as the cure or 
antidote to that sort of approach. So what 
Swanson is saying, in terms of the 
information glut that we have, is “Do we 
need someone such as Scott Makela offering 
designs of that kind of chaos?” Or “Is the 
role of the graphic designer to cut through 
that kind of chaos?” 

Emigre: What's the answer? 

Andrew: One role is navigator, which is 
little different than what | said earlier 
about these two camps of graphic design as 
symptom and graphic design as cure, We 
had the cure in Modernism. In the other 
camp, graphic design as symptom, we have 
Cranbrook. Kathy McCoy makes the 
statement of information 
channel-switching, which we call “surfing” 
now, or “cybersurfing,” or whatever. Now! 
think the Cranbrook party line response 
would be that there is still a hierarchy of 
information. This is what Kathy would 
argue, | think, that there are certain pieces 
of information that are clearly more 
important than others, whether or not they 
actually come across is a whole other 
matter. The idea is to go across the surface 
of the stuff, and give it back to the viewer, 
saying “I'm signifying the information chaos 
of your impending future, or your present 
and what is that? In a critique, | would be 
left with the same question. Why are you 
offering the symptom of the present state? 
What's interesting with Scott Makela, in 
terms of the context of that discussion, § 
how it works in the Minneapolis College of 


done as it is by students uho may or may not have been 
initiated into the workings of the “real world.” as 


Literary critic terry eagleton confirms: 
"The true difficulty with theory, however, springs not from lits] 
sophistication, but from exactly the opposite — from its demand that we 
return to childhood by rejecting what seems natural and refusing to be 
fobbed off with shifty answers from well-meaning elders.” 


It is Lamentable that the terms for discussing graphic 
design critically still rest on esthetic judgments that 
are used to direct attention away from the arbitrary 
nature of certain rules of practice. rronically, the 
keys to understanding this condition are to be found in 
the realm of the theoretical - a space where a 
critical, reflexive approach can expose these rules not 
as given or “natural,” but rather as constructed and 
alterable. 

theory is vital to understanding all work, even when it 
is used as an explanation for certain works. this is an 
important point that has become confused in the debate. 
certain critics have expected that the “theory” 
discussed in places Like cranbrook would reveal itself 
as an illustration of principles in the work produced. 
they study the works Looking for (visual) clues as 
symptoms of an affliction of theory. what is not so 
readily apparent is the use of theory to guide both the 
process of designing and the search for ideologies that 
are used to support every piece of design produced, 
regardless of who makes it. the bigger world outside of 
both graphic design education and commercial practice 
offers many useful theories for understanding the 
interdiscipLinary nature of our field. while it may be 
a mistake to simply apply these theories without regard 
for their original contexts, it's equally a mistake to 
dismiss them because they are seemingly irrelevant to 
the business (as usual?) of graphic design. as Long as 
we continue to try to understand design as somehow 
transparent (where meanings mysteriously reveal 
themselves on the surface of the work), we will be 
blind to all of those things that society allows for in 
their understanding of design, as well as what we allou 
ourselves to imagine design to be. 

therefore, 1 accept Heller's challenge, when he tells 


DooLey: “so it may be time for other people, such as yourself, to not only 
carry the baton [of design criticism] but go to the next intellectual 
plateau. And that's perfectly fine with me." 


too. 


Me, 


Art and Design catalog. I’m thinking of the 
previous one; | haven't seen the new one. 
He's taking an information complexity, 
which has really been exasperated by 
electronic technology, and then sending it 
back to print 

Emigre: Beside the question “Does the design 
help or obstruct the reader's ability to read 
the information?” there’s always the other 
function of design, which is to attract. This 
is done more easily when you are loud than 
when you are quiet. This is where Scott's 
work succeeds. 

Andrew: True, but attraction is always 
assumed to guarantee sustained interest 
I'm dying to see what it will be 
electronically, on screen. Although I've 
seen some short things he’s done, I'd like to 
see some of his work either not applied 
commercially to better understand 
its potential or simply greater in 
length, which is easier said than 
done, of course. I'd like to see him 
experiment more freely to see 
where his work could be pushed 
Emigre: Are you saying that he is 
applying his way of working to the 
wrong medium? 


Andrew: | think there is some irony 


in the transfer back to print. I'm 
not saying that print isn’t chaotic, 
but we've certainly had it for a 
long time, and we certainly know 
how to deal with it a lot better 
than some of the electronic media 
Emigre: The fact that it’s 
electronically created and then put 
back into print is not without 
precedent, is it? Lead type had 
nothing to do with paper, either. 
Type and page layouts were built 
up in metal but eventually printed 
‘onto paper. We never wondered if 
perhaps we should read the 
information off the bed of the 
printing press. 

Andrew: True, but the challenge lies 
in dealing with it in its milieu 
Besides, you are always going to 
have a hybrid between different 
types of media, which evolve out of 
their modes of information, 
whether it’s oral or whether it's 
literate; that is to say based on 
reading and writing on paper 

When we find ourselves between 
differing forms of media, we get 
hybridity. This is what Marshall 
McLuhan was arguing in the ‘6os, 
with the advent of television and 
video. All those different modes or 
modalities dictate a different range 
of responses in different people 
There are some interesting things 
that could happen in electronic 
design that could go back to print, 
though. I’m thinking of one of the 
student projects here, which asks 
what happens when we get rid of 
the nomenclature in typography 
For example, what happens when 
we don’t have things like bold or 
italic, which really evolved through 
print? And what kind of vocabulary 
can we look at when putting 
typography in motion? We've been 
based on print for so long. We are 
used to talking about and teaching 
about motion, rhythm and pacing, 
and things like that, in a very 
different way than what can 
actually happen now. With 
electronic media you can have real 
time, movement, and sound. You're 
not dealing with a clearly defined page 
anymore 

There is something interesting happening 
when Scott transfers what is principally an 
effect of electronics back into print. 1 guess 
I'm asking for more activity along that 
front, because I don’t know what to make of 
it yet. | don't know whether it's very 
conscious and what statement it's making if 
any, or whether it’s done more or less 


intuitively 
Emigre: So you agree with Michael Rock’s 


assessment of Scott's work? 
Andrew: Yes. Although | thought | was 
reading the article all wrong in the 
beginning. Actually, | was worried about 
the article. It seemed to be more anecdotal, 
almost an account, not a critical account, 
and at the end it seemed to make a hairpin 
turn 


Emigre: He used a similar approach in his 
article on Fabien Baron in /.D. 


Andrew. It would be interesting to ask 
Michael what his strategy is. | guess the 
people who are going to be Interested in 
reading an article on Fabian Baron or Scott 
Makela might need that inside track if they 
are going to slowly evolve into accepting a 
critical standpoint. 

Emigre: I hate to continue to beat you over 
the head with this one question, but you've 
still not answered my question about 
Cranbrook and what their definitive 
contribution to design is, besides the book, 
and besides the stylistic mannerisms that 
people have picked up. 

Andrew: I don't want to exaggerate 
Cranbrook’s role in design, but I think it 
did play an important part in developing 
the current state of graphic design, if you 
want to call it that. In terms of the “voice” 
of the graphic designer, and ending some 
ideas about concepts of neutrality, the 
limits of readability, actually. Certainly its 
impact is still present, because now you 
have people like Jeff Keedy, Edward Fella 
and Lorraine Wild teaching at CalArts and 
they are all products of Cranbrook. They 
are carrying on a particular tradition. 1 
believe that many programs around the 
country are actually indebted to the 
notions that were explored at Cranbrook. 
So too are many designers, who'll probably 
never admit such influence because it 
diminishes their claims to originality 
Surely Cranbrook didn’t invent all of this 
out of thin air, but, in terms of assembling 
ideas from other places and disciplines and 
putting them into the profession of graphic 
design, | think that's where Cranbrook has 
played a big role, Perhaps the biggest 
impact is the recognition that such 
educational programs are receiving. This 
bothers many practitioners, who seem to 
think the work produced in schools is 
irrelevant to them because it’s made by 
“kids” who don’t understand the conditions 
of their "real world” but most know all too 
well 

Emigre: Do you think that schools such as 
Cranbrook and Yale and CalArts have 
created a trend, where you have fairly 
young designers who perhaps couldn't find 
their way in the "real world” and go back to 
grad school to be reinvigorated or reinvent 
themselves, and then graduate only to find 
out it is now even more difficult to continue 
the type of work they have just explored, 
and then go and teach, and are basically 
frustrated designers who teach? 

Andrew: That's the $64,000 question. It's 
something that | think about a lot. One of 
the things that you try to gauge is what are 
the reasons for graduate school in the first 
place, and who's applying, and what are 
their backgrounds, and that sort of thing 
You're asking an important question, 
because | think that you are seeing an awful 
lot of very young and inexperienced 
designers who teach. One of the few 
receptive environments after grad school is 
education. Although there’s got to be 
something other than this, education is the 
only viable alternative right now. Or the 
only seemingly viable alternative. Part of 
the reason too, for a lot of people who go 
to grad school is to invent new scenarios 
for work. It may be doing some hybrid 
thing; maybe it's doing a little bit of 
designing, a little bit of writing and 
criticism, a little bit of curating, or seeking 
grants, governmental grants, or state 
grants, or institutional grants. Also, it’s the 
degree needed to teach college. For a lot of 
people coming into a grad program, that’s 
the main motivation. You certainly don't 
need a degree to practice graphic design 
Why get a second one? Why even get the 
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first one? But maybe this is all transitional 
There is already a hell of a lot of pressure 
on graphic designers to justify their 
existence anyway, and that's only going to 
get worse. The interesting thing that I've 
found though, is that students, maybe 
luckily for them, aren't really so much 
concerned with all this. For the students, 
the goal of going to school and getting a 
Masters degree is that it is an opportunity 
to understand what they like and enjoy 
doing. Partly through doing it, but also 
partly through understanding what it is 
they are doing. In that context, grad school 
does have value, but outside of that, the 
options are very limited. They are growing, 
though. When | started undergraduate 
school, what was happening in mainstream 
graphic design, versus what's 
happening today, was very 
different 

Emigre: Do you ever feel that graphic 
design is perhaps not big enough to 
fully embrace all the ideas and 
notions that you have talked about 
during the past hour? 

Andrew: Much of what I've said is 
based on a frustration with the 
social position of graphic design, 
or rather the lack of it. Currently 
I'm editing some essays on new 
ways of looking at the history of 
graphic design. One of the sections 
deals with thinking about what the 
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practice of graphic design is, which 


is usually ignored by historians. 
Actually, it's ignored by 

practitioners, too. What is the 
definition of graphic design? In, 
some sense, it comes out of an 
industrial, modern, democratic, 
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capitalist state. But we know that graphic 
design exists in other forms and other kinds 
of economies and countries, and that may 
shed some light on where our frustration 
with design is coming from. Jan van Toorn 
has talked extensively about the social 
position of graphic design and how design 
has been caught in the play of capitalist 
economies. The essays, from a theoretical 
standpoint, try to explain the frustrating 
position that design holds, and that people 
perhaps do not value it as much as they 
could, or should, Robin Kinross in Eye 
magazine brought up a lot of good 
commentary wondering why we see so little 
discussion about information design, and 
why does it always have to be flashy, full 
color, slick, hip stuff that is shown and 
discussed in the design press all the time? 
Kinross had some interesting points, 
particularly regarding how far away Jeff 
Keedy's opinions are from Paul Rand's, For 
Kinross, if you view it from a certain 
perspective, then it seems like they are very 
close together. 
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Collection Re:Collection is an exhibition of sixteen “collections” gathered from various individuals and Institutions 


nally. Students contacted each of the collectors to interview using audiotape, vid 
mation gathered from these individuals was used in the writing of the 
fied each collection. The questions were designed to reveal why the person collects 


focally. nationally and interna 
eotape, and survey questionnaires. The inf 


information panels which iden 

the particular items they do and if they have any “rules” governing their collections and/or collecting process? Stu: 

dents simultaneously researched various i 

logical aspects involved. The collections were then paired with a specific concept such as: kitsch, utility, sen. 
y, Worth, connoisseurship, hoarding, etc 

The didactic panels included working definitions of these concepts and commentary from individual collectors 


involved in collecting including the historical, cultural and psycho 


timentality, repetition, classification, access, infinity, multiplicity, disp 


fe of “collections” shown varies from the more common collections such as comic books and 
inds of “ists” or “small pieces of paper with numbers.” The def 
ns private individual collection of handkerchiefs to the very 


matchbooks to the eclecticism of collecting variou 
inition we provide of “collection” ranges from a p 
public kinds of collections such as the University Library and Arboretum, The value people place on their collections 
Varies from intrinsic monetary worth to sentimental attachment to “gifts.” We also find levels of discrimination in 
the collections which range from the kitsch quality of novelty salt and pepper shakers or the ersatz nature of Frank: 
lin Mint “collectibles” to the connoisseurship of “designer” shoes. 


The exhibition design responded to a range of specific display problems: individual site specific i 
stallations of objects from the collector's office or home were reinstalled in the gallery space, a collec- 
tion of jazz music was installed via a looped soundtrack and an arboretum was captured and displayed on 


video tape. 

The design aspects of this project moved from conceptual concerns regarding the exhibition 
itself to the pragmatic realities of a deadline and a budget. The process of designing involved making and 
coordinating group activities as well as the final project requirement of each student to design a “docu- 
ment” for the exhibition, The intellectual process of curating, designing, interviewing, making and writ- 
ing were utilized throughout the project and in this way students assumed positions of authorship nor- 
mally outside that of the designer: acting as writer, curator and editor. 
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A CONVERSATION WITH 


DIANE GAOMALA 


rmigre: I should say, honestly, that you have 
moved into an area that goes way beyond 

my expertise. | was surprised and impressed 
to read your resume and see how much you 
have moved into the multimedia area. 

Gromala: Multimedia is such an ugly word, 
n 


isn’t it? It's come to refer to pretty 
plistic point-and-click projects. Let's call it 
cyberspace — more inclusive. Yeah, I guess 
it makes me difficult to define 

Emigre: For yourself too? 

Gromala. Yes, but that doesn’t bother me so 
much — it’s just an external 
definition. People are so ready to 
put one into convenient boxes. I'm 
not really sure what to call myself. 
I'm a designer, I'm a computer 
artist, I'm a writer, a researcher — 
there's no one term that encomi- 
passes all of that 

Emigre: You are not what one would 
call a multimedia artist then? 
Gromala: That's close, but writing 
and research isn’t covered by that 
Emigre: Do you still do any tradi- 
tional professional graphic design 
work? 

Gromala: Somewhat. I'm beginning to 
collaborate with Mark C. Taylor, a 
philosopher, on a book about sur- 
faces and the body. It asks what it 
means, for example, that so many 
denizens of subcultures wear black, 


get tattoos? It’s a philosophical 
question and it's a visual question 
But, and I'm not being snide here, | 
really don’t know what “tradition- 
al’ graphic design means. Are we 
talking about Assyrian priests, 
medieval copyists, the Gutenberg 
guys, or designers since the 1940's? 
The definition has always been a 
slippery one. Too, I'm really more 
concerned with what design can be 
than the status quo. It's important, 
though, that before everyone leaps 
into their trenches, that we don't 
throw the baby out with the bath- 
water. | think the profession needs 
to have people practicing design 
traditionally, but there also needs 
to be room for other people who do 
more entrepreneurial work, who 
push at the fringes to see what's 
possible 

Emigre: That's curious, the word 
“entrepreneurial” came up in your 
resume, but for some reason I he- 


lieve you think of entrepreneurial 
differently than I do. 

Gromala: How do you think of it? 
Emigre: Mostly as undertaking 
something to make a financial 
profit and not necessarily always 
something that is culturally or 
socially beneficial. It could there- 
fore easily have negative con- 
notations. Sort of the opposite of 
anything academic. 

Gromala: | view what you do as 
entrepreneurial. 

Emigre: I do, too. I just feel lucky 
we're able to create something that 
we actually enjoy doing that is also 
profitable and has, perhaps, some 
cultural value. 

Gromala: As I tell my students, | 
don’t think luck has a lot to do with it. You 
made a conscious decision to do what you 
enjoy and to make a living from that com- 
mitment, or to make it profitable for your- 
self on many levels. 

By entrepreneurial, | refer more to “enter- 
prise,” whether it connotes monetary profit 
or not. | mean making room for some de- 
signers to create every aspect of a project 
from its inception, where the designer can 
function as an author or producer, like 
Sheila Levrant de Bretteville's Biddy Mason 
Project. I think many times, the profession 
is So specialized that designers become 


more like the one who puts the final coat 
of paint on a car as it comes off the assem: 
bly line. There's room for more than that 
I'm trying to straddle that boundary of "real 
life” and academic research. I'm mostly 
interested in research and if a profit comes 
with that, then that's great. | recently 
completed a two year virtual environments 
project with the Banff Centre for the Arts jn 
Canada (see left). The Canadian government 
funded this project in the range of six 
figures — more money than any academic 
could expect to get from the NEA — so it 
was necessary for them to approach this 
project in an entrepreneurial way. | thought 
that their approach was really interesting 
because they looked at six projects, created 
by six teams of collaborative artists, and 
they considered it R&D (research and de- 
velopment). Many hi-tech corporations, 
among others, must invest a ereat deal in 
R&D. When you buy a Macintosh, for in- 
stance, it only costs a couple of hundred 
bucks to make. but you're also paying for 
many people to conduct years of research, 
some of which never pans out. The 
Canadian government looked at funding the 
projects as that type of R&D investment, as 
a win-win scenario. What they get out of it 
is the software, the programming the engi- 
neers developed for each of the groups, 
ideas for emerging tools. What the artists 
got out of it was access to the sorts of 
technologies and engineering expertise they 
couldn’t otherwise ever hope to see, A 


simple but remarkable idea 
Emigre: Isn't the NEA funding any of these 
type of multimedia projects? 


Gromala: The NEA simply doesn’t have enough 
funding to undertake projects of such 
scope, I'm afraid. But when I participated in 
the NEA’s Art 217: Art Reaches into the 
21st Century conference, | found that the 
NEA is addressing this problem by teaming 
up with the NEH. The University of Michigan 
is also putting together a center for inter- 
disciplinary technologically-oriented 
research, seemingly much like the Banff 
Center, That would enable artists, who are 
traditionally underfunded in the U.S., to 
gain access to technologies that would 
otherwise be out of their reach. 

Emigre: What is the goal of the research? 
Gromala: The goal is to find out what is pos- 
sible in virtual environments, to ask “what 
if?* In virtual environments, there's a big 
shift in emphasis from making an art or 
design object, whether it is a book or 
sculpture or otherwise, that an audience 
comes to and views, to creating an inter- 
active environment that relies on a set of 
possible behaviors. Here the audience 
becomes an active user, interactor, co-cre- 
ator. We're not close to developing any- 
thing like the Holodeck in Star Trek (a 
simulation room on the starship Enterprise 
where you can download any program you 
want and walk through or "be immersed,” 
for instance, in a forest in sixteenth 
century France and have characters in that 
environment interact with you). But why 
simply replicate reality? The question is 
"What are the possibilities in terms of 
development?" Those developments were 
mainly in the hands of engineers and it's 
time to insert other perspectives, other 
voices. No one offers that opportunity 10 
you ona silver platter, however; you need 
to find ways to make it happen 

Emigre: You started out in traditional graphic 
design didn’t you? 

Gromaia; | was an English major for years as 
an undergrad, but my degrees are in graphic 
design, and | worked in the professional 
realm for about nine years before | went 
back to graduate school. What I’m involved 
in now extends what we conceive of a5 
“traditional” graphic design. Instead of 
having a book as an object, you will soon 
be able to enter a book, walk through it 
and interact with it, So that extends the 
boundaries of design into architecture and 
movie-making, but also into behavioral or 
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cognitive science, psychology, and 
engineering. The nature of the technologies 
is interdisciplinary, because when you can 
take any information, reduce it to zeroes 
and ones and manipulate it, that really 
opens up huge areas for exploration. For 
example, we can take a digital recording of 
music, write an algorithm, and turn that 
into a visual. That mutability in the digital 
realm can become really anything. Music 
can become visual, visuals can become 
sound, behaviors can alter the outcome of a 
habitable movie. I view Virtual Reality as 
taking multimedia to its logical extreme 
The significance for design is that in such 
nonlinear, interactive environments, the 
designer is concerned with creating a 
“world” of possible scenarios that depends 
on interaction. Here designers need 
to concern themselves not only 
with visual matters, but behavioral 
matters as well, and matters of 
interface design. How do users 
know what to do, will they 
understand the cause-and-effect 
possibilities of their action? Also, 


epistemological and ontological 
questions are important. How do 
these environments change the way 
we come to know and understand 
and exist? Soon I'll have students 
who grew up with Nintendo and 
multimedia books, students who are 
technologically very sophisticated. 
How does this experience change 
them, change how they learn, how 
they communicate with others? 
Emigre: How do you teach these 
ambiguous notions? 

Gromala: | approach this in two ways 
almost like a (DNA) double-helix, 
model. One is how to create these 
worlds and the second is how to 
understand them. And I bring that 
to my teaching in a fairly broad 
way because | found in my own 
undergraduate education, what was 
lacking was the question of how to 
understand design. There were the 
art history classes, but the 
connections were pretty remote. In 
my studies and practice, I've 
always looked at cultural studies 
and sociology in an effort to 
understand design within a cultural 
context and bring that back to my 
work. Not ina literal way, but in a 
more synthetic Way. For instance, 
when designers talk about the 
vernacular, what's often missing 
from the discussion is that they are 
usually looking at "the vernacular” 
as another area for stylistic 
colonization, as a way of 
commodifying a certain aspect of 
our culture. It's necessary to look 
at how we are part of the whole 
ideological structure and process 
of our culture. If the designer is 
educated with that in mind, it 


creates a larger awareness. You 
don’t take that kind of information 
and directly use it in your design, 
unless you're designing along the 
lines of a critical practice, like 
Jenny Holzer or ACT-up. But | think 
in creating a broader awareness. 
designers can make more well 
informed decisions. What we do 
affects culture, culture in turn affects how 
and what we design. That's why I think 
looking at what other disciplines may offer 
us can be valuable. Obviously you can't ask 
a designer to be a sociologist and a cultural 
critic and an artist and everything else, but 
we can collaborate with experts in those 
fields. It also has to do with the way design 
is taught. Perhaps not now, but certainly 
when I was a student, the focus was 
primarily on the designers’ intentions. So 
you create your work and you put it out 
there, but we don’t really study what 
happens afterwards. Other disciplines can 


offer more systematic studies or a different 
way of approaching how to study the 
results 

Emigre: How does Output fit into your 
teaching of design? 

Gromaja: When we received, let's call it the 
"Output challenge,” where each school 
would produce some kind of vehicle for 
discussion, my students were really 
interested in creating something that would 
generate more immediate feedback than a 
journal could offer. They sent out a series 
of postcards that were meant to provoke a 
discussion either by the recipient writing 
back on the postcard itself or by connecting 
using e-mail. The students created an 
International Relay Chat channel where 
they could communicate with other 
students in real-time, using computers 
What we found was that many graphic 
designers didn’t have access to the Net at 
that time. However, since Internet Is free 
for students to use, my students did hook 
up with many others in the areas of 
architecture, engineering, philosophy, and 
English, who were dealing with the same 
questions. Also, the communication was 
primarily with students from other 
countries, It seemed that the motivation for 
communication with students in other 
countries was much more enthusiastic. So 
they were talking to students in China, 

Peru, Israel, Sweden, and England, among 
other places 

Emigee: What were the more valuable lessons 
learned from the Output project? 

Gromala: Each postcard consisted of a 
question each student developed. The first 
lesson we learned was that students were 
shy about, and had difficulty in coming up 
with, questions and issues for discussion. | 
attribute some of this to their years in an 
educational system that often result 
what I term “the baby bird syndrome,” 
where students wait to be spoon-fed 
information. We need to expect a lot more 
from students, and to try to reignite some 


in 


of the creativity that the system beats out 
of all of us at an early age, to encourage 
students to take charge of their futures, to 
not be wholly dependent on teachers or 
bosses or parents 

One of the interesting things about Output 
is that two of my students developed BOTS, 
which is short for robot. The BOTS 
represented certain personalities on the 
Net, which existed as artificial intelligence, 
on a modest scale, of which the user may 
not be aware — although you could guess 
that “El Lissitzky" was not a real person. If 
they asked El Lissitzky a question, there 
was a series of responses programmed to 
function as his “personality.” So they were 
speaking to this artificial Intelligence that 
could actually respond as anyone else on 
the Net, and had an historical perspective 
The trick for the students was to come up 
with the greatest number and types of 
questions that someone might ask El 
Lissitzky and then program in a series of 
responses. What was interesting was that 
when students discovered that they were 
indeed talking to a BOT, it didn’t matter 
that it wasn't a real person; they continued 
their discussion anyway. They also created 
a gopher, which Js a sort of library of 
access points to specific information 

Emigre: We have our own bulletin board on 
which we post various types of information 
and promotional material and people can 
ask us questions and have discussions. There 
are definite advantages to the medium, but 
in terms of communicating with people I 
find it the most aggravating of all means of 
communication. It is very easy for people to 
sit down and off the top of their head put 
questions onto your network that they 
expect an immediate answer to. My 
experience is that the bulk of e-mail 
messages is very discombobulated and 
impulse-oriented, as opposed to let's say a 
letter, which the sender needs to put in a 
bit of an effort to write and actually mail. 
In a sense, e-mail is as informal as a 
telephone call, yet people seem to forget 
that it’s as formal as a letter, since it's 
recorded and it's posted for everybody to 
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Diane Gremala 


see. We try to keep up with answering our 
regular mail, our incoming faxes and now 
we have to start answering e-mail as well, 
but I never seem to be able to get a handle 
on e-mail because people just ramble. Have 
you noticed this? 

Gromala; Definitely ~ 1 get about two hundred 
and fifty messages a day. But it’s like 
anything else. You simply have to filter out 
the information that you're not interested 
in, like junk mail, or like having a recep- 
tionist answer the phone. Educationally, 

I try to address it by having students recog- 
nize the phenomenon. The instantaneous 
communication is great, but, as you said, 
the negative aspect is that it is often not 
well thought out. So | have them sit down 
and concentrate on what they're saying 

and why. 

Emigre: What do the students learn 
when they're on Internet? 

Gromala: Besides library research, 
when students are on the Net, 
particularly in real-time, their 
behavior and questions change. 
They directly communicate with 
others, and surf the Net based on 
their own interests. Also, they 
focus on communication and 
behaviors that aren't possible in 
print. For example, the most 
popular International Relay Chat 
channel my students use is Hot 
Sex, a form of safe sex, if you will 
The first thing most of them will do 
is to switch gender, which is 
interesting for the first day or two, 
but then they soon find out how 
difficult it is to seriously switch 
your gender and how people can 
figure out very quickly whether 
you're male or female through your 
questions and answers. They soon 
realize gender isn’t just a costume, 
that it’s the result of many years of 
cultural conditioning. It's definite- 
ly a new medium for expression 


and exploration 

Emigre: How do you use this in an 
entrepreneurial way? There's a 
potentially huge audience that 
everybody has access to and it’s 
fairly easy to use. 

The most basic use is for 
research. You can log on and get 


Gro 


information from the Library 

of Congress in a matter of seconds 
Then there are the MOOS and 
MUDDS, which are multiuser 
domains that have a bit of artificial 
intelligence. For instance, you 
might have a conceptual space 
constructed like a building or a 
spaceship or whatever, and stu- 
dents can log on and decide on 
what character and what kinds of 
attributes they'll have. Then they 
can explore the space and speak to 
people or beings they meet, In 
MOOS and MUDDS or other virtual 
environments, the environment 
changes based on where you are 
and how you interact. There are 
characters and/or objects who 
speak to you or get in your way or 
lead you to other chambers or 
Places in a virtual environment 
Let's say you're walking through 
space and you can see it and you 
can see other people who are in 
that space. They can respond to you 
whether there's another person hooked up 
to that character or whether it's a BOT. You 
can also implant sound or music, so if you 
approach a certain area, you can trigger a 
musical event to happen. Most of these 
multiple-user programs are text-based, but 
some, like Habitat, are graphically based 
What's useful for students is that we use 
these experiences as a way to look at 
design. How would you construct that space 
and how would it be different because it is 
responsive? When you design a book, it’s 
linear. But when you design a hypertext 
book, which is not linear, that hypertext 


book responds directly to your actions. How 
do you design with interactivity in mind? 


How does that change your design process? 
Emigre: I'm sitting here behind my computer, 
listening to you, and my computer isn’t half 
as sophisticated as the computers you need 
to do what you are describing, yet I can't 
even make full use of the computer I have, 
How important is it going to be for artists or 
designers who will work in these media to 
be technically skilled to such a point where 
they can truly get the most out of the 
extremely sophisticated technology that is 
being developed today? 


Gromala: It’s a matter of balance. | don't 
think you can effectively design techno- 
logically-based work without knowledge in 
and experience with that technology, and 
with a working knowledge of other media 
On the other hand, it is unrealistic to think 
that every designer will be trained as a 
designer and as a programmer, musician, 
writer, and film producer. That's why 
collaboration is important. For example, 
with our project at Banff, or the interdisci- 
plinary courses | teach, a designer will 
team up with an engineer, an English major 
‘or someone from communications. Those 
participants have different skills beyond 
what any one person could have. But if 
they're able to communicate with people 
from other disciplines, then they have an 
enormous range of expertise and potential. 
Let me emphasize though, that it’s not 
enough to be a dilettante, a dabbler. Ina 
collaboration, it is important to be 
grounded in some knowledge base or 
discipline, then to open yourself to learn 
from others’ expertise. When it works, 
there is nothing like it. When it doesn’t, 
there's nothing worse. 

Emigre: Graphic design grew out of the 
profession of printing as a specialization. 
It separated itself from the actual physical 
production of graphic design for a variety 
of reasons, although mostly economical. In 
the process, graphic designers now often 
create products that are unnecessarily 
expensive and/or wasteful due to a lack of 
knowledge of production processes. Now, 
with the advent of multimedia and the 
increased complexity of the tools, designers 
will become further and further removed 
from the very tools that they rely on to 
create the kind of work they envision they 
would want to do. Instead of working with 
and relying on programmers and engineers, 
wouldn't it make more sense for students to 
learn those trades first, before worrying 
about the cultural implication of their work 
and sociology studies and philosophy? 
Gromala: Well, let's look at a continuum. On 
one end, we have what exists now, desktop 
publishing. This technology changes the 
process of design, and in this case, the 
designers aren't further removed from their 
tools, if they design primarily with a com- 
puter. This is even more true if the work is 
intended to exist only on screen. On the 
other end of the continuum, let's look at 
what is barely there, virtual environments. 
The technology here is so sophisticated that 
it takes extraordinary expertise to use it, 
let alone create with it. One needs to col- 
laborate with programmers and engineers. 
Yes, then designers are more removed from 
their tools, but it's akin to a film producer 
or director. There will be the rare auteur, 
but few directors and producers find 
funding, operate the camera, plug in the 
lights, write the music, act, edit, and create 
the marketing. They orchestrate all of that 


but don’t actually do all of it. 

Emigre: But isn’t this like training carpenters 
who don’t know how to drive a nail into 
wood but who have a conceptual idea of 
how it could be done? 


Gromala; Yikes! This is like the criticism 
educators tend to get from practioners, that 
the broader issues of thinking about design 
are somehow superfluous. If that is so, then 
let's use machines instead of humans. They 
want students to be able to hit the floor 
running, without the need for more 
training. | can see some of it from their 
point of view; it's a cost-benefit ratio. It 
costs them money to train designers. But 
look, what's the difference between a high 
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school graduate who works as a desktop 
publisher at Kinkos and learns Quark Xpress 
from the manual, and a designer who gets 
an undergraduate education? There should 
be some difference. Yes, the design grad 
should absolutely have some working 
knowledge of the design and production 
processes, and they should be able to think 
The trouble is finding a balance in the short 
amount of time we have in school, | strive 
to teach them real skills, but also how to 
think, how to learn on their terms, how to 
adapt. New technologies will change 
significantly in the future, designers need 
to be able to stretch and cope with that. It's 
like the PBS tag, “Learning is personal 

” The 
as very negative 


journey, knowledge a lifelong quest 
word 


“intellectual” hi 
connotations in this country, as if 
effective skills and broader 
intelligence can't exist in one 
person. I don’t buy that. Some of 
the most intelligent and literate 
people | know in Austin are 
professors, but also a postal clerk 
a taxi driver, and a guy who sells 
used cowboy boots. They are 
extremely effective in what they 
do; they view it as an art, as a Zen 
approach to life. They don’t rush 
home after the five o'clock 
Flintstone whistle to drink beer 
and watch tv to numb themselves to 
a job they despise. They worry 
about the cultural implications of 
their work, but they also have a 
great time doing it 
Emigre: When you think about 
undergraduate design students, and 
you look at the profession of 
graphic design, which has a future 
that is literally wide open, what do 
you teach the students? What do 
you focus on when you don't really 
know where the profession is 
heading? 

Gromala: It’s really important to 
address the open-endedness of the 
field. What I try to provide is an 
intellectual and conceptual 
framework, a flexible framework 
that students can build on and 
bring their skills to. The design 
field has changed radically in the 
last ten years, and it will keep 
changing at an accelerated pace 
It’s not to the students’ benefit to 
only learn how to drive an actual 
nail with an actual hammer, or to 
adopt one stylistic approach. They 
need grounding in historical 
perspectives, practice in differing 
methodologies, experience with 
technology. They need to know how 
to read and write to effectively 
communicate with others. They 
need to develop visual acuity, to 
develop ways to synthesize 
information and use it to design 


effectively, 
Emigre: Would you still teach them 
how to set lead type? 

Gromala: Sure. We call our lab the 
New and Archaic Technologies 
University Research (NATURE) Lab. 
Just as television didn't render 
radio obsolete, as was predicted, 
print will still exist side-by-side 
with design that exists only on 
screen. Students still need visual 
expertise, technology doesn't change that 
They need to know how visuals function, 
and the differences between material and 
let's call it “immaterial” design. But they'll 
need a considerable amount of other 


information as well 
Emigre: How do you do all this? You have 
them for only three or four years. 

Gromala: It’s a big problem. Realistically we 
only get them for three years and not all of 
their attention is focused on design classes 
You need to provide them with as much as 
you can during that time, What I do is a 
kind of two step approach. One is to 
provide them with the visual expertise 


skill, and understanding that’s necessary 
but also provide them with a much broader 
framework. Therefore the interdisciplinary 
courses are extremely valuable, because 
when you put students in a situation where 
they have to create actual projects together 
with a group of students from other 
disciplines, their horizons expand 
enormously. This is because they haven't 
thought in those other modes before 
Usually, they have one idea of what design 
is, not what it can be. Time is a problem, a 
big problem, but there are ways to address 
that. Take two years of plaka studies. While 
this is valuable, it is possible to achieve the 
same goals by reconfiguring classes and 
projects. For instance, I'd do away with the 
introductory two- and three-dimensional 
design courses and Integrate the goals into 
intro design courses, into projects that 
have some context, that aren't exclusively 


formalistic studies 

Emigre: What do the students come to the 
program at UT for? 

Gromata: To gain an understanding of how the 
profession exists now. But they're also 
interested in what the profession could be 
and it’s a scary but also exhilarating place 
to be. There are some students who are 
attracted to it because, let's say, they have 
an interest in digital film or video, and 
they're not exactly sure what sort of jobs 
or projects they could do once they 
graduate. The interdisciplinary courses 
attract students who want to take risks, 
who are interested in what the future can 
be, and are interested in shaping it - that 
takes a pretty extraordinary undergrad 
Emigre: There aren't many people teaching 
this, are there? 


Gromala, | know people are teaching 
multimedia courses and | know some 
programs that are addressing new 
technologies within design curricula, but 
I'm not sure how many are teaching it as 
cross-listed, interdisciplinary courses. Is it 
addressed at an undergraduate level in a 
fundamental way? Perhaps not yet. We're 


all struggling to come to terms with it 
Emigre: What's the biggest obstacle? You can’t 
get the funding for the equipment? 

Gromala, That's one of the problems. Another 
problem is simply that it’s being created 
even as we speak, so there are not decades 
of history to lean on or respond to. Also, 
currently institutions like universities do 
not have structures that can easily adapt to 
interdisciplinary degree programs. There is 
a lot of rhetoric, not as much investment or 
results. 

Emigre: So what would you suggest to 
someone, a young person, who reads Wired 
magazine and who has an interest in graphic 
design? What would such a person do at this 
point in order to increase their opportunity 
to land a job if they don’t want to work in 
the academic environment or go to graduate 
school? 

Gromala: One approach is to get a real 
fundamental education in design. When 1 
say design, | think of it in the broadest 
term, For example, in our curriculum at the 
University of Texas, we are really striving 
to come up with a Design program, no 
prefix; less focus on “graphic” or 
*industrial” design disciplinary biases, more 
on issues and questions that could assume 
any form. Some curricula have multimedia 
components. Students can augment that 
with courses in, let's say, Computer Science 
or Communications. Many disciplines offer 
related courses 

Here at UT, there's a group of students who 
are graphic designers, architects, English 
majors, and radio, television, and film 
majors who are extraordinarily 
self-motivated and find ways of getting 
what they need from the University. A true 
interdisciplinary multimedia major doesn't 
exist for these self-labeled cyberpunks, but 
they take courses from Yacov Sharir (a 
choreographer) and me in the College of 
Fine Arts, from Sandy Stone in 
Communications, from John Slatin in 
English, and so on. That's a really exciting 


aspect of technology for me as an educator 
because both the industry and the students 
are having a greater impact on pushing 
education to respond. These students say 
“Well if there isn’t a major that exists, we'll 
make our own.” It takes an extraordinarily 
self-motivated student to do that, but 
they're out there, and it happens at the un- 
dergraduate level! 

As educators, we invest a lot of time in 
teaching these interdisciplinary courses, 
sometimes teaching them as additional 
courses, without additional pay. But we're 
not heroes, we do it because it is enthral- 
ling. The students are among the best 

and brightest, terribly driven and experi- 
mental. It's really a privilege to be part of 
it, It's my secret desire to teach ina 
Montessori school for grown-ups 
where you would have a group of 
students who are self-motivated 
and self-directed, As an educator, 
and this may sound heretical, | 
become a facilitator, rather than 


some removed expert, talking down 
to students who are encased in 
desks nailed to the floor. Some of 
these students have a technological 
sophistication far beyond mine. 
What | can offer as a facilitator are 
ways for them to find common 
ground with students from other 


equipment in labyrinthine insti- 
tutions, to synthesize radically 
different types of information, to 
put it in perspective 


for individuals to do things that before were 


not possible? 
Gromala: Both, Most importantly, it will 
change the way we think and do things. | 


try to address those questions of how you 
come to know and be in this altered method 
of working, this other space. Students, and 


people in general, are pretty smart and 


adaptable. As soon as, let's say, Internet 


starts becoming profit-oriented, you can 


count on a large group of people who will 
come up with another move to democratize 
it again. Of course, I’m talking as a white, 
middle class American. Maybe a more im- 


portant question is will the information 
superhighway, a road of cyberspace, in- 


filtrate all of our lives, or create a greater 


divide between the haves and the 
have-nots? 

Emigre: You are leaving UT and you're 
going to the University of Washington 
in Seattle. What is there that made 
you want to leave Texas? 

Gromala: Besides the coffee? There 
are a couple of reasons. One is that 
I'll be teaching in the School of Com- 
munications. They wanted someone 
who could bring a visual expertise 
and provide that to students who 
were going to go into mass communi- 
cations like radio and television 
They found that the questions | deal 
with are the same questions they 


teaching interdisciplinary courses in 
interface design, visual literacy, and 
new media. I'll also be directing 

their New Media Research Lab, which 


Bmipre: HOW) Nig azole to sbi was another attraction. So I'll have 

4 formal issues of design play within 

{ your design curriculum? And how students from design, art, engineer- 
big an influence does the computer ing, and communications, and staff 

] have on these issues? for my lab. it's my dream job 
Gromala: There is so much discussion Emisre: So you go where the 

f about computers and training de- _ technology is? 

; signers and the evils of that Gromala: Right — a technological 

i Computers are neither good nor nomad. | think it’s necessary at this 
bad, they simply are. It's what point because the funding of techno- 
people do with them that counts. | logy in institutions is nightmarish ~ 

i take my sophomores and have them usually an inimical relationship 

| immediately become very facile between the long-term, bureaucratic 

| with technology, with the hopes _ structure of most institutions and 


that it will become just another 
tool, another medium. The problem, 
of course, is that formal issues be- 
come less important because they 
rely on the computer to make too 
many decisions for them, when they 
should be making them based on 
visual criteria, But it’s up to the 
educator to make sure that the fo- 


the rapid change of technology. An- 
other attraction is the environment 
in Seattle, Microsoft is there, a com- 
munity of support on a large cultural 
scale. I don't like to teach in a re- 
mote ivory tower or vacuum 

I think it is important for students to 
relate what they learn to a “real” 
world, and Seattle seems 


disciplines, to collaborate, to deal with. In that respect design is thee oe boing 
develop resourcefulness and find not a separate discipline. I'll be eet Qology 
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A CONVERSATION WiTH 


Emigre: Maybe we can start by talki 
your background in graphic design. 


Michael: | studied literature as an under- 
graduate student at Union College in up 
state New York, outside Albany. My un- 
dergraduate thesis paper was on the 
importance of space in Modernist poetry, 
and in particular the Imagiste notion of 
line length and the shape of the poem 

on the page 

At the same time, | was working on a minor 
in painting with Arnie Bittleman and | was 
also really influenced by a guy 
named Michael Dellaria, who was a 
music professor. He was directing a 
series of sound compositions, in- 
cluding Schwitter’s Ursonota and 
an Italian performance piece called 
EcLIPSe, a spoken word composi- 
tion for seven voices, based on the 
semiotic principles of Walter 
Branchia and Renato Pedio. It was 
all a very late seventies kind of 
thing performed by three men and 
three women and a child in which 1 
spoke one part. The music of the 
performance came out of these 
simultaneous voices with words and 
phrases created not by one voice 
but several voices together 
Through my interest in concrete 
poetry, Bittleman introduced me to 
the work of Tom Ockerse at RISD. 
Tom has a long background as a 
concrete poet going back to the 
sixties. | really liked his work so 1 
went down to RISD for a summer 
class that Tom was teaching. It was 
then | became interested in how 

I could combine both my minor and 
major through graphic design 

RISD had a three year program. The 
first year you did preliminary work 
and then applied to the graduate 
program after that, which I did. At 
the time | never really thought that 
| was going to become a profes- 
sional graphic designer. That was 
never my goal. 

Emigre: Did you become one? 

Michael: Well, | did after | gradu- 
ated, | started out with a purely 
academic interest in design and 
then, as I was working, | became 
quite interested in design as a 
profession. But | realized that | 
didn't know what professional 
design was all about 

Emigre: What was your thesis about 
at RISD? 

Michael, At the time, Mihai Nadin, 
the Romanian semiotician, was 
teaching at RISD with a joint 
appointment between the Design 
and Liberal Arts departments. 
That's when | became interested in 
semiotics. [ did a fairly academic 


thesis on parallax, based on the 
idea that when you change the 
point of view by which something 
is represented, the meaning of that 
object changes. The meaning of an 
object is hinged to its manner of 
representation. Nadin was a great adviser; 
he also came out of an academic and liter- 
ary background, so there was a connection 
1 learned a lot from him but I'm still 
working on my thesis and hope to have 

it finished any day now. 

Emigee: But after graduating you got involved 
with graphic design in the real world? 
Michael: 1 did a couple of different things. | 
worked during and immediately after school 
with Debra McCall in NYC. She was a chore- 
ographer and at the time she was working 
on the reconstruction of Oskar Schlemmer’s 
Bauhaus dances. | did graphic design for 


her and also worked on the set design and 
construction. That was an incredible ex- 
perience, and I’ve kept an association with 
her ever since. In fact, she has just 
returned the dances to the Dessau Bauhaus 
stage for the first time in fifty years. It 
played there in March 

After graduating | got a job in the Design 
department at Wang, a big computer 
company based outside of Boston. It was a 
full time job doing all sorts of collateral 
material, right at the beginning of the 8s, 
when computer companies were surging. 
Wang had decided they wanted to have an 
in-house Design department so they hired 
Hugh Dubberly as the new art director, who 
was about two years out of grad school at 
Yale. Hugh hired about 12 designers, most of 
whom had just graduated, mostly RISD and 
Yale, and they gave us a great studio and 
facilities with a huge photo studio and let 
us loose. It was a fantastic experience and | 
learned a lot from all my colleagues there 

I think we were all pretty excited about the 
possibilities of corporate design programs 
back then. But a year after | got there the 
big computer depression set in and Wang 
slowly went out of business and the entire 
Design department was laid off or resigned 
one by one. So there | was, without a job, 
but with a nice severance plan from Wane. | 
was freelancing back in Providence at the 
time and then Tom Ockerse asked if | would 
teach a class at RISD 

I began teaching a typography class at night 
and | had taken a job as a senior designer 
at Shepard Quraeshi Associates in Boston 
Then Tom invited me to teach what amounts 
to the semiotics class at RISD, the design 
theory classes called Visible Language, 
which was required for juniors. | taught 
that, two classes a term, both on the same 
day, for the next six or seven years while 
working full time in Boston, When | left 
SQA after a few years, I started my own 
business with a classmate of mine, Francois 
Asselin. This was in Boston and was called 
(i) or Information Incorporated. We had 
that studio for about three years when I got 
an offer to teach full-time at Yale. | met 
Sheila de Bretteville and really liked her. 1 
had never taught full-time before but | was 
beginning to write again and | thought I'd 
try it out. | was interested in what was 
going to happen at Yale. Sheila had just 
taken over the Design department so it 
seemed like the best time to be there, right 
when something was starting 

We had worked hard at our business and it 
actually had just started taking off, but | 
was also looking for a break from the rigors 
of the profession. My partner, Susan 
Sellers, had been working in Amsterdam for 
a year and had just come back to the States 
and was about to start graduate school in 
American Studies. She had gotten into the 
program at Yale, which was a nice coinci- 
dence. So suddenly we found ourselves 
moving to New Haven 

Emigre: This is a full-time position. Does that 
mean you teach every day? 

Michael: No. Teaching is not like real life, 
but it does take a lot of time. Full-time is 
three days a week, but you have a lot of 
other things going on all the time. | teach 
one undergraduate class and the rest of the 
time | do mostly thesis advising and a 
graduate seminar, which is basically a 
reading class on critical issues. 

Emigre:; What exactly is it that made you 
decide to go back into teaching?. Was it that 
the professional work didn't live up to what 
you had hoped it would be, or was it just a 
pure passion for teaching? 

Michael: It’s not that the professional 

work didn’t fulfill what I wanted it to be, 
but when I started teaching I realized | was 
good at it and that I enjoyed it. | never 
really thought that | was going to be a 
professor, just as | had never thought I'd 
ever be a professional graphic designer. It 
was Just chance that | started doing it 
Emigre: Why do you think you're a good 
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teacher? 

Michael: Let’s go back to that question in a 
second, okay? Because that comes after how 
| got Into it. | started doing it and enjoyed 
doing it and | learned a lot more about 
graphic design by teaching it, in a different 
way, than | was learning about it from 


working in the field professionally, Espe 
cially when we started our own business, | 
found the professional aspects of graphic 
design, the idea of running your own studio 
really intriguing, especially trying to estab- 
lish a certain atmosphere in our studio as 
an employer. But, also, | ama little bit 
intolerant of a lot of the compromises that 
happen when you work for other people 
One of the things that teaching, especially 
since I've been teaching full-time, has 
allowed me, is that I can be a lot 
more selective about the kind of 
professional things that | do. 
Teaching has afforded me a kind of 
life-style that enables me to pursue 
a wider range of activities. 

Emigre: You mean you can turn jobs 
down because you have the security 
of an income through teaching? 
Michael: Yes, that, and we can now 
work on very specific kinds of pro 
jects. It used to be that we'd al- 
ways be doing 20 projects at once, 
but professional jobs don't always 
allow for a lot of depth or 
contemplation, Now, Susan and | 
are both working on one or two 
projects at a time and we can put 

a lot of effort into each project 
And | needed that because | was 
getting really scattered. So it has 
actually allowed me to focus on my 
design again, in a funny kind of 
way, because | think since I haven't 
been designing very much | design 
a lot better. Not least because | 
can pick the jobs and have to worry 
less about being able to afford the 
overhead. But also because now we 
work much more intently on re- 
search, writing and making simul- 
taneously. It's a very academic pur- 
suit, in a way, And teaching forced 
me to contemplate what design is 
really about and how it works 
Emigre: What is design really about? 
Michael: One of the things I've 
always felt about design education 
in general is that it never addres- 
ses that question. We tell our 
students a lot about how to make 
things in a certain way, but there is 
very little discussion, especially in 
undergraduate classes, about how 
design really fits into the culture 
We have to focus on how design 
and communication in general fit 
into the social world as a form of 
cultural production, not just a 
professional activity. When | talk 
about introducing “social issues” 
into design education, | am not 
talking about abortion rights or 
ecology or saving the whales. | am 
not talking about do-gooding. If we 
talk about the social issues of 
graphic design, it's about the way 
mass-produced communication fits 
into creating political positions. 
consumer attitudes and class 
distinctions. Those are important 
things to understand for any designer 
working or running a business and selling 
work and deciding what work is worth 
doing. In addition, being part of a univer- 
sity, there are certain ideas that are 
important to the visual culture in general 
and we think that students should get 
information about these while they're here 
Although graduates are different from 
undergraduates; in undergraduate studies, 
it's our responsibility to not get so bogged 
down with the theoretical. There are certain 
skills and abilities that we want the 
students to have, It's important to us that 


they can go out and get a job. In graduate 
school most of the students already have 


had an undergraduate design education of 
have been working for a while. They are 
coming back for a broader, deeper under- 
standing. 

Emigre: But in general you feel that designers 
are not sufficiently aware of how their 
work fits into culture? 


Michael: Yes. We tend to educate students in 
a very narrow way. We have trained people 
to be incredibly concerned about tiny 
slivers of the activity of the graphic design 
profession and | think that’s why designers 
tend to design for their peers; they're the 
only audience that can respond to their 
work. We, as design educators, have 
ignored the importance of understanding 
process in a broader sense. We don’t dis 
cuss where the esthetic and formal lan 
guages we're utilizing came from, nor how 
they came to be accepted as being norma- 
tive or tasteful. | feel that it’s important 
that if you are going to do something in 
your profession, you have an idea of how 
that fits into the culture that you live in 
Otherwise, you're just promoting this 
strange Isolated activity of trying to 
convince someone that they have to use 
Univers for a particular job without 
understanding the cultural connections 
Emigre: But to what degree do you have to 
know as a designer, or to what degree do 
you have to teach your students, how design 
fits into culture? How much cultural 
meaning does a typeface such as Univers 
carry with it? 

Michael: | don't think it has to dominate the 


curriculum and it certainly shouldn't sup- 
plant the need for craft-oriented classes. At 
RISD, Visible Language was only one class 
out of over twenty. But at some point, there 
should be a discussion going on about the 
implications of the designer's work. 

Emigre: When you design yourself, are you 
aware of this? Do you question and ask 
yourself how will this particular piece fit 
into culture? 

Michael | think | do, and I'm sure you do, 
too. Even on a basic level, when you 
decide, for instance, that for a particular 
job you're going to be classical, you're 
making cultural decisions and you're 
making an assumption about your audience 
and about what they like and how they 
respond to something and how much they 
understand. It is the basic aspect of design 
It is basic to the whole design process that 
you're making those decisions all the time 
Emigre: What then is the difference between 
making design decisions based on cultural 
concerns and marketing? 

Michael: | think these Ideas are incorporated 
in marketing. My feeling is that since 
advertising and marketing make all their 
money on placing ads instead of making the 
art work, that their interest is in process. 
In other words, how their work achieves a 
certain result, which is where they make 
their money, whereas graphic designers 
make their living by crafting the actual 
object itself. We designers are more 
concerned with the physical attributes of 
the object, not the integration of that 
object in a larger process. Therefore it 
places our interest in the work ina 
different way than advertisers place their 
interest in the work. Although there is an 
important part of marketing — how you 
think about audience, how people would 
actually use something that you made — 
that's a really important part of design. It's 
always implicit in design 

Emigre: How can you ever have a complete 
picture of an audience? You know as well as 
Ido that any audience is diverse. Even if 
you do something very specific, let's say # 
poster for a ballet, the only thing the 
audience has in common is that they all like 
ballet, but they are still a very diverse 
audience. So do you use a classical or @ 
modern typeface? 

Michael: The thing is, you can Jook at it from 
the other side also, which is that objects 
form audiences. Emigre is a good example 
You produce your magazine, and an audi- 
ence forms around that object 
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Emigre: Exactly, but we never took into con- 
sideration a particular audience when we 
started out. We never projected what we are 
doing and figured how that would fit into 
the culture at large. We sort of started out 
trying to please ourselves. 


Michael; Well, you can never really say that 
you know exactly who the audience is; most 
Of the time you can’t. That usually is some 
kind of designer rhetoric to help sell their 
work. But it’s valuable to think about how 
your work is useful, and how it plays to a 
certain kind of group who might use it. You 
not only have to ask yourself “Is this ballet 
poster addressing an audience,” but also, 
"Why a poster?" What does a poster mean? 
Emigee: But only through hindsight can you 
say whether your choices were successful 
and find out how the audience reacted t 
Michael: Sometimes you can do it 
ahead of time. When you design for 


an audience, you can make certain 
assumptions about that audience 
and you can design for that audi- 
ence very specifically because you 
know they're going to share a cer- 
tain physical disability, understand 
a certain cultural reference, ap- 
preciate a certain form, accept a 
certain level of ambiguity... There's 
lots of different levels in which you 
can make assumptions about who's 
going to use your work. For in- 
stance, one of the projects we are 
working on here at Yale is design- 
ing an informational interface for a 
kiosk in the lobby of one of the 
neighborhood clinics in New Haven 
We can make certain assumptions 
about their audience because we 
know who goes to the clinic. We 
know, for instance, that a huge ma- 
Jority of them has very low liter- 
acy, which allows us to make cer- 
tain decisions about what we can 
and cannot do, about what form 
would be the most compelling and 
attractive, etc 

Emigre: But that type of analysis of a 
design problem is something we've 
been teaching design students for 
the past 30 years? You're not saying 
this has been neglected in design 
education? 

Michael: | am saying that it has been 
neglected in design education 
Again, we tend to focus on product 
and not production. | think most 
design problems are still based on 
the idea design a logo, design a 
poster, design a CD package. Ob- 
viously this is important to have 
students deal with the formal 
issues that have to be handled in 
those narrow parameters, and get 
a sense of professional practice 
But we don’t deal with the other 
cultural and historical issues that 
surround the practice of design. 
How does the visual language of 
logotypes reinforce the authority 
of corporations? How does 
consistency as a design principle 
lead to homogeneity? How does 
multiculturalism obliterate the 
possibilities of a universal design 
language? How does design 
historiography reinforce certain 
political agendas? How do ideas of 
quality and craftsmanship come to 
signify class distinctions? These 
are questions that should be addressed and 
debated in graphic design graduate 
programs. 

Emigre; Yale has both an undergrad and a grad 
program, right? 

Michael: Yes. The undergraduate program, 
however, is small. It's not exactly a 
program because Yale is adverse to any kind 
of pre-professional training. The college, 
that is the undergraduate part of the 
university, has a strong commitment to 
providing a liberal arts education. You can 
major in art but you can't major in graphic 
design. You can major in art with a 


concentration in graphic design, which 
may mean that you'd take four or five 
graphic design classes. 1t wouldn't be the 
equivalent of going to an art school in 
sheer numbers of classes 

Emigre: What do these undergraduates do 
once they graduate? 

Michael: Most of them go to work as graphic 
designers. The good ones do and the other 
ones do something related. In the past, 
some really successful people have come 
out of the undergraduate design program 
and others have gone on to graduate 
school. Of my undergraduates this year and 
last, one just received a Fulbright to 
continue his studies at the Jan van Eyck 
Academy in Maastricht, another is doing 
animation at WGBH in Boston, and a third is 
a book designer at a big publisher in New 
York. While they haven't had that many 
design classes, all of them are smart and 
well-read, which will serve them well in 
the profession 

Emigre: What do the graduate students want 
to learn, what do they come to Yale for and 
what do they see themselves do once they 
graduate? 

Michael: We get a very diverse range of 
students, so it's difficult to answer for 
every one of them. Some people are coming 
with ten or fifteen years of experience in 
the field and they come to sort of deprofes- 
sionalize and vitalize their design lives 

For some reason they got going in a 
direction they didn't particularly care for, 
or they felt they weren't getting much out 
of the field anymore and they come back to 
iry and find something else, to try and 
understand what they've been doing and 
maybe rethink what their position in the 
profession is. 

Emigre: Does that work? Or, by allowing 
themselves two years of complete freedom, 
is the reality of reentering the commercial 


world simply going to be an even bigger 
disappointment? 


Michael: For a lot of people it really changes 
what they do and for some it changes who 
they are. But you'd have to talk to some of 
them to see how well it works for them 
Also, it's not absolute freedom either, 
because the nature of the University and 
this program js such that there is some 
fairly structured aspects about the things 
we do here 

Anyway, that's one type. Then you have 
people who don’t have quite as many years 
of experience but felt that in their under- 
graduate programs they didn’t get fully 
educated. Or, perhaps they feel they're 
weak in a certain area and it’s not being 
helped by working professionally. Or, for 
instance, they want to learn more about the 
history of design or learn to write better 
and think about design that way. Or they 
are coming back because they feel they 
simply want to continue their exploration 
Then we also have a program, a three year 
graphic design program, for people who 
were very good students at very good 
schools and who majored in related fields 
like fine art, or art history or architecture 
Because they never had the formal educa- 
tion in graphic design, these people go 
through a preliminary year, which is an 
incredibly stringent formal program, and 
then, on successful completion, they go 


into the regular two year program 
Emigre: How do you talk to people who have 
such a variety of backgrounds. 


Michael: Well, in a very individual way. 
There’s a lot of one-on-one, and that’s the 
only way you can do it. The diversity is 
great, but it’s a problem having any kind of 
consistency. We focus on collaborative 
projects, which works well when you have 
such a range of abilities. Students also have 
to take academic classes while doing their 
design studios. And the academic classes 
profoundly influence how they think and 
talk about design, probably much more than 
anything we do. The professors in art 
history, literary theory, architecture, film, 
cultural studies, or whatever, are influ- 
encing the way the students think. Shella 
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feels it is very important that they're not 
getting literary theory through the filter 

of a graphic designer. If they're interested 
in French literary theory, they're going to 
someone who might be one of the top 
people working in that field and that’s 
where they'll be getting it from. If they're 
interested in Deconstruction, they're going 
to people who specialize in that. It helps to 
keep us from adopting particular languages 
ina superficial way, or worse, as a form of 
obsfucation rather than clarification. One 
of Sheila's worries, which I share, is that 
oftentimes designers pick up theory third 
and fourth hand, We've tried to avoid that 


| try to be a nexus between design studies 
and the academic classes, pointing students 
to places they can get useful information 
Emigre: I'm somewhat familiar with 
Lisa Ashworth’s Femail project and 

I was told by an eyewitness to the 
graduate thesis presentation that 
the actual physical manifestation of 
her project had something to do 
with a trellis and vines. Perhaps | 
should ask her about this but... 


Michael: Yes, perhaps you should, 
as it is really not fair to trivialize 
someone's work through an off- 
hand comment from an invisible 
“eyewitness,”* but | could sort of 
explain a little bit about the 
graduate exhibition and what it is 
about. The work in the exhibition 
is intended to communicate the 
essence of the students’ work and 
research over the course of their 
two or three years here. So Lisa's 
project was sort of an installa- 
tion/manifestation of the literally 
hundreds of responses to Femail 
(her Internet news group) and all 
the discussion surrounding it. She 
was trying to show how you could 
present all these different bits 

of interconnected information. Her 
work also included a CPU hooked 
up to the network to respond right 
there, a substantial thesis essay 
and annotated bibliography, sever- 
al other book projects and stills 
from a video project all on the 
same theme. But you should defi- 
nitely talk to her about getting 
more information on the project 
Emigre: What does a project like that, 
ultimately, have to do with graphic 
design? Or is that an irrelevant 
question? 

Michael: No, it's not irrelevant at 
all, although | always find it fasci- 
nating how professional designers 
are so keen on maintaining strict 
boundaries between what is and 
isn’t graphic design. I think it’s 
very relevant and it’s an issue that 
all graduate programs have to con- 
stantly confront. | mean, how far 
from the tree do you want to let 
things fall? That's something any- 
one in any program is considering. 
You have two contradictory goals 
One is that you want to prepare 
people to be graphic designers, but 
you don't necessarily want to just 
mirror professional practice be- 
cause the school should be ques- 
tioning, expanding and rethinking 
what design is and what role the 
designer should play. In addition, 
what it is exactly that a graphic designer 
does is In tremendous flux right now. So 
you have to walk a line between these two 
things. Lisa came from Art Center; she had 
a strong formal background, was a highly 
skilled designer, had worked at two big 
design studios and had done a lot of com- 
mercial work. So someone like Lisa doesn't 
need to come to graduate school and learn 
how to make brochures - she already knows 
how to do that. Her real interest was find- 
ing out more about the history of design 
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and how she fits into that. In addition, she 
wanted to find out how she could become 
more present in her work. At Yale she was 
given the time and the space to do this. She 
started doing work about design that was 
produced by and for women at the turn of 
the century. There was a tremendous body 
of graphic design work produced to support 
the Suffrage movement, created by small, 
collaborative groups of women, that you 
never see in conventional graphic design 
histories, She was curious about that. At 
the same time, she was also working on an 
essay on the Woman's Action Coalition in 
New York, and their use of graphic design 
as a vehicle to disseminate information on 
political ideas. She was comparing those 
two women’s groups, doing quite a bit of 
research and writing on those two subjects 
Then she started questioning how this kind 
of dialogue, which came out of these two 
groups, could be continued using contem- 
porary technology. By using the Internet, 
she tried 10 experiment and see how she 
could both communicate an idea and 
coalesce an audience, and she was tremen- 
dously successful. For me that very clearly 
relates to graphic design, although some 
people have a hard time with that 

Emigee: Yes. Paul Rand, for instance, said 


*Social issues are not design issues. They're 
two separate things.” 

Michael: Well | don’t think that statement 
applies in this case. But in a way, | do feel 
the political and environmental issues have 
been overstressed in the last few years, 
Again, | think we get back to the confusion 
between talking about the political impli- 
cations of design and the political implica- 
tions of things in general. The problem is 
that it was really easy in the late 80s and 
early 90s to talk about design this way, that 
design was supposed to be more about 
social issues and everyone sort of got all 
proactive, but | think for the most part that 
that was a panacea; that was just a way for 
designers to feel good about what they 
were doing 

Emigre: In the interview with Sheila de 
Bretteville in Eye magazine, it was explain- 
ed how she wants to move design to 
proactive practice instead of focussing on 
corporate service. She wants designers to be 
active people, not simply followers, not 
“passive economic servants” as Katherine 
McCoy describes them; she wants to open 
the students’ eyes to more than simple 
esthetic matters. 


Michael: Right. But designers can be proac- 
tive without working outside of the design 
medium or adopting radical political 
positions, Thinking about material and 
resource use, audience, planned obsoles- 
cence, cultural identity, functionalism, are 
all ways for designers to be proactive in 
their work. It gets back to the issue of an 
overvaluation of the esthetic. In the 
seventies, which you and I are a product of, 
there seemed to be a dominant esthetic 
position that was presented, although that 
was an illusion for the most part. That 
esthetic position had a politics to it but 
everyone pretended that it didn’t. The 
standardization popular in corporate work 


s inherently political. 

Emigre: But it is also a choice you can make, 
right? 

Michael: Sure, but it wasn’t really presented 


as a choice in design education — it was 
presented that that was the way to design 
There was design and there was everything 
else that wasn’t design. And design 
basically meant that there was one esthetic. 
| appreciate Sheila's attitude concerning 
these issues and if you really try to 
understand what she is saying, you'll find 
that she is not proposing that designers 0 
out and solve all the social ills in the 
world, It’s more that she’s saying that you 
don’t necessarily have to work for a client 
You can go out and see how design fits into 
other issues and how design can be used 

in ways that don’t necessarily have to do 
with commerce, You can also work col- 
labotatively with groups of people 
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representing a number of skills and fields 
Emigre: It is very difficult to criticize Sheila's 
ideologies, because her concerns are human- 
ic, and I don’t want to take anything away 
from that. But I still can't help but wonder 
whether it would be better for the students, 
who pay $30,000 for an education, simply to 
focus on providing them with a solid know- 
ledge of the basics of the craft of producing 
graphic design. And for graduate students, 
to provide them with even more specific 
skills, such as multi-media skills and pro- 
gramming. Don’t you think that in the end, 
having the skills and the abilities to make 
something is still the most valuable asset for 
anybody entering the job market as a 
graphic designer? 


Michael: Absolutely, but you have to do these 
two things together and you have to be 
critical of the profession, The problem \s if 
you teach skills without any kind of 
broader understanding of what 
they're used for or what the mean 
ing of “high quality’ is, or what 
that word “quality” means, then you 
tend to go and advance a certain 
ideology without ever exposing that 
ideology. Again, that’s one of the 
things that all of us were reacting 
to, that you can use words like 
"skill" and “craftsmanship” and 
“quality” ina very broad way. It’s 
hard to argue with those things, but 
you also have to examine exactly 
what those words mean and how 
they have been used to advance 
certain esthetic programs and how 
those esthetic programs have im 


pacted the way people live 

Emigre: But aren't you simply repla- 
cing one political agenda with 
another? 


Michael: We don't try to discourage 
people from working anywhere 
Certainly our graduates go to work 
in a huge variety of environments 
In a way | believe Sheila has been 
cked with this mono 

- 
vancing. You're right she is very 


unfairly ate 


lithic image of what she | 


humanistic and she wants people 
to be concerned and thoughtful 
about their activity, but she 
doesn’t necessarily promote any 
one particular kind of issue over 
another. That being said, Sheila 
personally is very strongly com- 
mitted to her convictions and that 


commitment is very attractive 
Emigre: How important do you think 
it is for a design teacher to also 
work professionally, or at least 
have professional experience? 


Michael: It's very important. At Yale 
Sheila and | are the only two full- 
time people and we both work. We 
have probably 20 faculty members 
teaching at all different levels. 
Everybody who teaches here is also 
an active artist or designer repre 
senting some point In the spectrum 
from the corporate to the academ- 
ic. That's really important because 
the project aspect of graduate 
school should be related to the 
profession and taught by people 
who are dealing with those issues 
everyday 

Emigre: What are some of the biggest 
frustrations you have to deal with 
as a teacher? 

Michael: For me, personally, it’s a 
bit of a fractured kind of life right 
now, trying to balance all these things at 
once. And there's always frustrations with 
trying to keep ten or fifteen students busy 
and on track with interesting projects 

I had never taught full-time before | came 
here, and | am divided by my teaching, my 
professional work and the time | spend 
writing. While | feel it’s important that | do 
professional work, | am also compelled to 
do research and writing because, in general 
design educators have not produced enough 


theoretical material for the profession 
Emigre: Do you think there exists a trend 
right now of a lot of young graduate design 


students who are frustrated after going back 
into the "real world” and who find abso- 
lutely no place for the things they would 
like to do? And therefore they go back into 
teaching as an escape, and thus there are 
actually fairly frustrated people who are 
now teaching others how to design? 

Michael: | think that has always been true, 
though, at least to a certain extent. And 
that's both interesting and maybe problem 
atic. When | was studying at RISD there 
were a lot of people who came from the 
Kunstgewerbeschale in Basel who were 
teaching. | had a feeling that the kind of 
things that they had learned in graduate 
school were difficult to apply in a pure 
sense in the real world, They would try to 
sell that esthetic and it just wasn’t very 
popular. So maybe they ended up being 
pretty frustrated, but then went and taught 
it to other people, like me. And in a way 
you can use that criticism for Yale, CalArts 
or Cranbrook graduates, For years, Yale was 
the biggest producer of design educators 
because it was one of the only programs 
offering an MFA in design and those 
teachers forwarded pedagogies they lear 
ned from their teachers. There's been a 
number of prominent teachers who've 
graduated from Cranbrook more recently 

| think there Is a certain aspect of that 
esthetic that is very difficult to sell In the 
mainstream commercial design studio, and 
maybe that drove some of them into 
teaching. | see work that is inspired by that 
pedag 


gy coming out of lots of different 
schools, such as North Carolina State 


CalArts, Herron School of Art 

Emigre: The fact that so many talented young 
designers end up teaching instead of 
concentrating on applying their ideas in the 
commercial world, isn’t that stifling the 
development of graphic design, though? 


Michael: | don’t think so. | don’t see it as a 
bad thing at all, and it’s kind of inevitable 
There's always been aspects of Academia 
that have been a little bit out of touch with 
the real world in all spheres of education 
But that whole “Those who can't do, teach” 
thing just doesn’t hold up in my experience 
I have found some of the most interesting 
work produced now comes from people af 
filiated with schools: Sheila, Kathy McCoy, 
Ed Fella 
Just because the work you make in school 


Jan van Toorn just to name a few 


doesn’t exactly mirror the conventional 
market doesn't make it useless. In fact 
that’s what keeps the profession moving 
foreward. The professional, profit-driven 
world can never expend the time and effort 
necessary for pure experimentation 

That's what school is for. 

Emigee: But isn’t it simply unfair for teachers 
to want to teach things they themselves 
know are difficult to sell? 

Michael; You simply can’t have an overly 
commercial view of what education should 
be about. Education, especially here in this 


country, at a college level, can't be reduced 
to trade school. It can't be reduced to 
purely preparing people for working in the 
studio because of the whole nature of what 
a bachelor’s degree is — it's a liberal arts 
degree. The American college system Is set 
up based on humanistic goals of the liberal 
arts education, and that’s true of all Amer 
ican colleges. It's a shared goal, although in 
the careerism of the eighties that ideal 
became clouded at some schools. And any 
thing that becomes too pre-professional is 
inherently outside of the American college 
system, It would be fine to set up a series 
of trade schools and I think you could 
teach people to become graphic design 
practitioners. In a way, a school like Art 
Center is very focused on the industry and 
they have no qualms about that, They 
produce people that are skilled craftsmen 
and designers ready to go to work. Then 
you have schools like Yale, CalArts and 
Cranbrook where the esthetic that people 
are learning isn't necessarily the one that 
you'll learn at Art Center, and the mix 
between theory and practice is quite 


different 
(ewind on matt pups) 


Emigre: Is that how you would describe it, 
that they are learning an esthetic? 
Michael: Any school promotes an esthetic. | 
am not using that in a pejorative way at all 
I could also say they learn a way of de- 
igning or a way of thinking about design 
| use esthetic in the political sense of that 
REA GOOKS\word, esthetic as an underlying method- 
__|blogy, or set of principles, that are 
manifested in form. | think that people 
Wwill gravitate to certain schools for those 
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A CONVERSATION WiTH Emigre: So you had tried your hand at 


professional design for only one year and 
didn’t find anything there, whereas CalArts, 
in terms of design, seemed like a more 
interesting environment? 

kali: Yeah. 

Emigre: What did you think CalArts would do 
Emigre: Tell us where you went to school and for you that would make things rosier when 
how you got involved with graphic design. you graduated? 

kali: | got my undergraduate degree at the Kali: | went to CalArts to become a better 
University of Illinois at Chicago. | was graphic designer, although | didn't know 
interested in graphic design because it was exactly what that was. But | saw really 
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something | thought | could do. | didn't 
think | was smart enough to do anything 
else. 

Emigre: Excuse me? 

Kali: When 1 was growing up | wasn't thrown 
books to read; | was thrown a tennis racket. 
| grew up in a really athletic family, not an 
academically supportive one. So | 
didn't grow up with the under- 
standing that you had to study and 
if you did, you got smarter. | had 
no intellectual confidence. So | 
took a lot of art classes in school 


Emigre: How did you find out about 
design? 


kali: | went to a university in 
Illinois for one year (1982/83) that 
had a small art and design depart- 
ment. | took art classes and a type 
class (hand-drawn lettering, lay- 
out), and | couldn't get enough of 
the type stuff. What | found was 
that I wasn’t even that talented in 
the arts, but that graphic design 
was an option because there was 
more structure to it, more direc- 
tion, and if | worked hard enough, 
I could actually get better. 1 didn’t 
have to rely so much on a "God- 
given talent.” The funny thing 
about that program was that one 
of the two design educators there 
designed the Kentucky Fried 
Chicken bucket and that was his 
claim to fame 

Emigre: Did that appeal to you? 

Kali: No, not at alll But the thing 
was, it was my freshman year and it 
was my first taste of design. My 
sophomore year I transferred to 
UIC ona tennis scholarship after 
finding out that they had a good 
design program. It wasn’t until my 
junior year that | felt really 
committed. | wanted to eventually 
go to graduate school because | 
started to tap into something that 
made me realize that I didn’t want 
to stop being a student. Then, in 
my senior year, | represented UIC 
at the STA (now ACD) student 
design conference. Several schools 
were asked to present work from 
their programs and Bob Sirko from 
CalArts was one of the presenters. 
Actually, | remember my mother 
taking me aside saying, "Oh my god, 
that’s really interesting stuff! Look 
into that school!” So | did. After | 
graduated ('87) | went to Europe, 
traveled around a bit and went to 
Holland for the [COGRADA con- 
ference where | met Lorraine Wild. 
| had been interested in what was 
happening at Cranbrook and met a 
lot of their graduates at the con~ 
ference but when Lorraine talked 
about what was happening at 
CalArts, it seemed like the right place for 
me, | needed direction and CalArts could 
offer that. 

When I came back from that trip, 1 worked 
as an assistant graphic designer at a theater 
in Chicago, It was a good job for me at the 
time because it was laid back. There wasn’t 
a Jot of pressure and | was learning basic 
things about designing for a client, and 
about production and printing. 

| took a trip to CalArts, sat in on a crit and 
met Jeffery Keedy and Ed Fella. | loved the 
school, the energy and the work, so I 
applied and was accepted. 


interesting work coming out of the school 
and it was work that I wanted to be doing 
What | was going to do once | graduated 
was a mystery; | could only see so far in 
front of me: 

Emigre: Did you ever consider Yale or RISD? 
kall: Never. And you Know, maybe that's 
because | wasn’t seeing a lot of work out of 
schools like Yale or RISD. | wanted some- 
thing completely different from my under- 
graduate education. Plus, | enjoyed meeting 
Lorraine and | listened when she talked 
about the energy that was happening at 
CalArts and that it was the ” place to be.” 


Emigre: How did you land your teaching job 
at the School of the Art Institute of Chicago? 


Kall: When I was in my second year, I sent 
my slides to Ed McDonald, who was working 
at SAIC in hopes of teaching a class. When | 
thought about graduate school, | knew that 
eventually I'd want to teach. The School 
hired me. | ended up teaching “Introduction 
to Visual Communication." Teaching at the 
time was perfect because | was home with 
my mother who was ill and | could be 
available to her and still stay connected to 
the design world. Then a position opened 
for a full-time tenured track. | wasn’t even 
going to apply. | felt | had to do more 
professional work and I didn't think in a 
million years that they would hire me. | was 
26 at the time and had only taught one 
class, but they asked me to apply. It's a 
great way to interview for a job when you 
don’t think that you have a chance in the 
world of getting it. They hired me. 

Emigre: Did you ever consider showing your 
portfolio around Chicago for design work? 
kall: | don’t want to offend anybody, but 
there wasn't anyone in Chicago that | 
wanted to work for, and | was quite fright- 
ened at the idea of going out and trying to 
make a living on my own as a professional 
graphic designer. | had a lot of bills to pay 
after graduate school and it seemed like 
such an incredible opportunity that | could 
teach three days a week and then work on 
the side on any kind of work | wanted. I 
figured It would allow me to do work with 
people who couldn't afford to pay me, while 
in return they would allow me to be cre- 
ative with projects. | remember calling 
Lorraine and she said, "Kali, get ready, it's 
nothing like part-time.” And I thought, 
"Yeah, yeah.” But | didn't understand what 
she meant until now. Although | teach only 
three days a week, the commitment is so 


much greater. 
Emigre: Where does your drive and courage to 
teach come from? 


kali: | never thought about it as being 
courageous. | came out of graduate school, 
and it sounds like a cliché, but | wanted to 
make a difference. | had all this energy 
about graphic design and for me, a new way 
of thinking about it. | was being asked to 
take that thinking and teach students. The 
department saw my work and knew that | 
was interested in taking art students and 
saying to them, “Graphic design doesn't 
have to be about forgetting what you know 
as an artist, but taking what you know how 
to do best and using it in the context of 
this applied art.” SAIC has an interdiscipli- 
nary curriculum, meaning students can 
explore all departments throughout their 
education and there are no majors. But in 
the Visual Communication department, we 
have a structured program, so students can 
start in their freshman year and work 
through the en 
vanced design. We often have students who 


e program up into ad- 


(sruoent 


come into the program in their junior or 
senior year, but they've been exposed to 
some form of art and that works for them as 
designers in interesting ways 

When I was in undergraduate school, | was 
taught in some of my classes to think in a 
certain way. But no one told me why I had 
to think that way. | was taught what type- 
faces to use because that's what you used 


history behind me? If | could offer anything 
to anybody coming out of graduate school 
or going into graduate school, it is that 
professional experience is really important 
Not only does it give you the basic infor- 
mation about being in a studio, but you also 
develop confidence. I've recently come to 
the conclusion that | can’t carry so much 
anxiety about the path | have taken 


bY = i 2a My goal was to do what the teacher thought Professional experience is important but in 
BEY IG was right. Things have changed a lot my case, if | were to work in a design office 
i Se So o8 Now it’s not so black and white, at least in producing annual reports, which seems like 

il * Bs o> 3 our school, and | like that the big thing in Chicago, would that make 
ia a =2 g Emisre: What do your students think design me a better educator? | would have a little 

oe 5 — has to offer? What do they want out of it? i, more experience with the corporate 
} i Or doschey have any ideas? world but { would just be bringing in annual 
re tt kali. | think they do because one of the great 


reports to show. That is not the type of 
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things about the School is that we have a 
ine Ming work that interests me and | cannot pretend 


retty strong visiting artist series 
Vi took of tne ae 8 e to be someone that | am not. So instead, | 
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work. What | would like is to produce a lot 


Classes regularly bring in visiting 
practitioners so students have a 
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COURSE: INTRODUCTION TO VISUAL COMMUNICATIONS 


talk about their experiences. Most 
of the faculty, too, are practicing 
designers, so they bring their pro- 
jects into the classroom. Although 
a lot of the projects that are given 
at the School allow for self-explo- 
ration, there's also an effort put 
into showing students what the real 
world is about 

Emigre: Teaching young people is 
quite a responsibility. They look to 
you to learn a profession or at least 
to show them the light. Does that 
weigh heavily on you? Do you ever 
wonder whether you teach them the 
right things? 

kal. When I first started teaching 
that weighed more heavily on my 
mind than it does now, because | 
was new to teaching and insecure. | 


ists and art organizations because that 
would allow me to apply the kind of think- 
ing that interests me to those projects. And 
with that type of work, | could build con- 
fidence in my ability and continue to grow 
as a graphic designer. 

The most important thing is that students 
understand that they have options in this 
field. What they choose to do is up to them 
These are choices | have made and the work 
that | am interested in; it is only one 
example 

Also, | hope that my professional develop- 
ment continues while | teach and during the 
time away from teaching. This is just the 
path that my life happens to be taking and | 
have to have faith in my process, The more 
| work as a practitioner, the more informa- 
tion | can share with my students, but as 


THESLELASE AS ERA pees Be RIOD SES CME CNTRSESTBE UTED PLACES TREY BO SOSMOR ANE TACRN ICKL SRILA didn't know what | could offer. But long as | continue to come to teaching with 
eS eonaternn a iar tee enemy a | think that the classes I've taught te kind of energy that | have for it, | trust 
have been appropriate for me. My! &™ bringing in something useful when | 
Desianens (CLocewise rnoM oP LerH latroduetion to Visual Communica. Walk into the classroom. 
Jenifer Walker, Meniea Razuik, Teng kim and Frankie Brown tmigre: When you say, as you did in one of 


yratever happen. 


tion and my beginning typography 
courses are comfortable because | 
have taught them several times and 
I have been really happy with the 
results. And then working with 
graduate students is the kind of 
stuff that | like because | am not 
far from the same experience. | 
would like to think that what I'm 
doing is turning people on to 
graphic design, and that when they 
leave my class, they are amazed at 
what they've been able to do and 
they have a certain degree of con- 
fidence. They realize, like | did, 
that they have just begun to tap 
into something. What | like to do 
is tell them what's out there and 
where to go to get more. My dilem- 
ma now is, and has been since I’ve 
been teaching, the issue of practi- 


your letters to me, that "Graduate school is 
a time for introspection, questions, formal 
and intellectual development and new 
methods of thinking” and then when you 
think of what the real world of graphic 
design has to offer, aren't you setting 
yourself and your students up for major 
disappointments? Aren't you worried that 
the field of graphic design might not be able 
to accommodate all these ideas? 

kali: | just heard Michael McCoy speak. He 
was in Chicago and he showed experimental 
work from his office (Fahnstrom McCoy) and 
from Cranbrook. He said it was really im- 
portant that they exercise that type of 
thinking and form-making, so when the time 
comes to use them they're available. Ours 
isn’t like some programs, that have the stu- 
dents for a complete four years who leave 
with a clear understanding of how the 
profession works. At the School, in most 
cases, we don’t have them for four years. So 


BRODOVITCH tioner/educator. we try to nurture their enthusiasm, energy 
Emigre: Do the students ever catch on and desire, and to teach them formal and 
SMA ARCHED! to the fact that you have little computer skills but most importantly, tools 
ome professional experience or is that 1 jpjny 
wisest of ‘nto them? 
eS em Emigre: When we hire someone here at the 
kali: Well, my colleagues at the Emigre office, first and foremost they would 
School have been supportive of my have to have a passion for design. Although 
struggle to merge the two worlds. that kind of goes without saying, doesn’t it? 
My students see the work | do and tees pee ae someone ie 
ates Fis ? a é 
| talk about the conflicts and about See Ean Anon mnncs really 
important to us is that this person should 
the pleasure | get from doing the have solid skills of making design, right 
COURSE. BEGINNING TyPOGRAPHY work ! do and collaborating with from the get go, because in all likelihood, 
Tut Sexo clients who are working with me. before anything, that’s what we would want 
A Z These are clients who are interested in less he sae neeen: They should know the 
ANO-ONAWH LETTER YORHS, THADITIONAL TYPE SPUCHFICATION uriniTioNs 1m trFocRAPw traditional forms of design. I also talk PESHLNES CURA ATER Rea 
F ons in ry " etc. But they should also have extensive 
ongenre 0 about how teaching allows me to form those computer skills, 
types of working relationships. This ques- Kali: Those are the things we are teaching 
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tion of my professional experience (or lack 
thereof) is a good one, Five months ago | 
was talking to someone who asked “What 
are you doing teaching when you're not 
even 30 yet?” Good point. | want to teach 
and | want to make a difference for those 
students and | hope that | have. But it has 
been an ongoing battle figuring out how | 
can be a practitioner also. What am | 
bringing to the classroom if | don’t have a 


students. We have a pretty extensive 
computer lab. A lot of students come into 
the design program and start learning 
graphic design on the computer, although 
that, to me, isa bit of a problem. When | 
teach my beginning typography class they 
are not allowed on the computer, so that 
they can learn typography in traditional 
ways. The reason I'm pretty adamant about 
that is because | have watched students 
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learn typography on the computer and 
their work usually results in an incredibly 
homogeneous look. It's important that 
students, at least on some level, understand 
typography apart from the computer. So 
what you just described is something that 
we would be able to produce. In terms of 
the passion, as a young educator, | love the 
idea of being energetic and bringing en- 
thusiasm to design. The hard thing is 
though, you can’t really teach that part; 
people have to find that within themselves 
Also, | think | had a pretty strong under- 
graduate education; the school was good. 

yet | didn't know how to keyline or know 
much about printing. That was something 
that | learned in my first job 

Emigre: In a sense, everything can be learned 
on the job, even critical thinking, 
exploration, introspection, offset 
printing, intellectual development, 
bookkeeping, French literary crit- 
icism, progamming, contract writing 
+. It can all be learned as you slow- 
ly develop into the all-around 
professional you're supposed to be. 
kal So why go to school, right? 
Emigre: Or, where do you put the em- 
phasis when you have the students 
in school only for a few years while 
trying to teach a profession that has 
so many different facets to it? 
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PART OF ME NOW. kali: Maybe the idea is to just give 
ee them a running start, and when 
they leave they'll find their way 
wherever and whatever that is. 
What | like to think is that the stu- 
dents who leave our school under- 
stand that there are no boundaries, 
that there are no rules, and that 
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we're not sending them to a spe- 
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Typoorapay Now: THe NEXT WAVE By Rick Poynor 
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also have a number of art students 
going through our department 

hopefully typography and issues of 
desi: 
their artwork, They may never end 


gn and form begin to work in 


up in a design studio, yet they have 
an understanding of how to com- 
municate through type and image 
Emigre: You ask a good questions in 
your letter to me. You wonder, 
“How can the work that comes from CalArts 
and Cranbrook he taken seriously in the 
context of our profession and not pushed 
aside as experimental bullshit?” What do 
you think? 

Kali; | don’t have the answer to that 


NG 


but i'd 
love to have more of a dialog about it 
There's a tremendous amount of fear about 
this experimental work, which is a shame 
April Greiman came to the School in 
October and she gave a talk at the American 


Center for Design. She said that it was un- 
fortunate that there wasn’t a wider accep- 


Seur-runuisuso Boner 
Produced by Kall Nikitas 
tance of what was happening in design right 


now. As far as she was concerned, this is a 


great time to be a graphic designer, the 
most exciting time to be young and just 
starting out. And | think we need to hear 
more of that from established designers 

I'm reading in so many places now that all 


this new work is wrong, People are seein: 


work that’s been done at the schools and 
placed in a context that it was never meant 
to be placed in. Yet people are critiquing it 
in this wrong context 

Emigre: Well, regardless of whether the 
criticism is fair or not, there remains the 
fact that the experiments are not being 
accepted by the public at large or, if at all, 
only in tiny pockets. 

Kali. The public still doesn’t know what 


graphic design is, but hopefully our 


culture's visual vocabulary will continue 


to change. There needs to be an openness 
to the fact that there are many different 
audiences, many different approaches to 
visual communication and there should be 
more acceptance and support of these 
differences. The criticism bores me. The 
experimentation, whether visual or 
theoretical, is interesting because it calls 
for change and if we don't look for change 
and continue to do what has been done 
then what are we doing? 

Emigre: Earlier in the interview you 
mentioned that you chose to do design 
instead of art because design seemed to be 
more structured. Yet your own personal 
work is probably much closer to fine art. 
Have you ever considered going back to 
studying and doing fine art and forgetting 
about the narrow confines of the graphic 
design profession? 
kali; After CalArts 


I learned that graphic 
design does not have to be so narrow. | can 
define this profession to fit my needs. And 
one of the benefits of teaching is that it 
allows me to do my own personal work. You 
know, a year after my mother died, the 
grief really hit me. | did a poster for myself 
to help process the pain and after | 
finished, | realized that I knew a lot of 

So | had the 


poster printed and sent about 60 of them 


people who had lost a parent 


out and have since given many away. My 
audience was specific. It was for people 
who had lost because those were the people 
who | felt understood. And in the last four 
years, I've produced three holiday books 
(about one hundred copies) and I've sent 
them to friends (a lot of designers) and 
family. Those books have become very im 
portant to me because | speak to, or with. 
an audience that | choose and | find that 
the benefits (for me) are far greater than 
any “professional” type of work. | am 
making myself the client and finding my 
own audience. No money, but the feedback 
has been positive and | love to communi- 
cate that way! I talk about things that 
people don't talk about. | don’t think that 
my work is “experimental” especially with 
regards to form, but | am taking what 
interests me, form-giving, and putting it 
into a context that is not so traditional 
Design interests me because of the poten 
tial for change in thinking 


k 10 school 


So although the idea of going ba 
is appealing, | am more interested in 
building a business in my new studio and 
expanding my own practice, continuing to 
teach and getting better at it, doing my own 
work on the side and most importantly 
trusting my development. That's the beauty 
not the 


of it all: it’s in the process, 


product! 
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From: Lisa Ashworth 
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@aol.com> 


To:<Emigre@aol.com> 


Subject: A Sublime Proposal: What If Paul Rand Were A 
W 0 M A N i 


What if Paul Rand were woman? What would She have done? What would She 
have said? Who knows...or for that matter, who cares? 


“I’m looking for a way to make the invisible visible: to inspire and effect positive debate, 
action, and change through the multiple media and disciplines of graphic design.” 
-From Paula Rand*s letter of intent to grad schools 
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The painstaking process of choosing an independent project topic was fueled by her lifelong inclination toward< 
>substantial content and her idealistic notions of equality; she was, after all, a woman. She wanted her topic to< 
chart new territory. or perhaps to bring to the fore a new appreciation for information not easily accessible.< 
>Contrary to what Paula had previously believed and been taught, she wanted to explore how political, social,.< 
?and/or cultural ideologies manifest themselves in graphic design. With those interests, combined with her own< 
»selfish curiosities about women’s achievements in graphic design, she chose to explore and present how and< 
>why women actively collect to effect change through graphic design. 
Concentrating on women’s issues, Paula’s independent project examined the aesthetics of matriarchal< 


i} n it a t i oO n ie < 
the 


> s e 1 r 


Influenced by 


self-determination 
of others who had defined 
themselves, her work also actively strove to 
facilitate the continuing education 
and empowerment of women through artistic 
engagement (whether that be through the 
aesthetics of design or the art of 
conversation). 


Her thesis work developed into three unique but very interdependent projects. The first< 


>was a written investigation that examined the developing history of women as graphic< 
2designers and advocates of parity in women’s public, civic, and professional societies.< 


>In a “Thesis Book” (aka “Repository Copy”). she presented the visual propaganda created by< 
both the Suffrage Movement in England and WAC (Women's Action Coalition) in the U.S. She < 


pointed out that when a dominant culture tried to make these two groups invisible, women¢ 
reollected and transcended traditional methods to become militant in terms of both public< 
>spectacle and visual language. Nearly one hundred years apart, and from two seemingly< 


adifferent social landscapes, these two groups of women have contributed significantly to< 
Pan activist graphic design genre. But little acknowledgment had been given to them or their< 
Part. Both the Suffragette Movement and Women's Action Coalition were relatively absent< 


>from design literature. This was curious to Paula when she considered that in thesec 
>collectives. women had a great impact. Their work was collaborative, it shared a vision, and< 
>it helped shape the reinvention of women. Through graphic design, these women created ac 
>vision of themselves as advocates of suffrage and women's. rights.< 


They chose which aspects of the feminine 
role to keep, to throw away and to 
Steailke 


Mo ay of 
To move beyond a feminist perspective 
where the notion of women as a 
“vietims” is dominant, the aprons, 
stereotypical female objects, were 
Subverted to communicate acts of 
reclamation, entitlement, and 
empowerment. A running binary 
‘text is embroidered on the apron 
straps, noting both misrepresen- 
tations and representations of 
women in different roles. By 
stealing a pejorative language 

and keeping a positive one, 
‘the wearer can cultivate her 
strength, femininity, and 
sense of humor. 
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ight to vote. By 1928 all women over the age of 21 were able to vote. 


, the more the suffragettes were held back the harder they fought. The visual language that 


>with over ninety years believed the Internet to be one of< 


>the most acces 


the ‘networking’ needs for< 
>women in design. 


The Interne 


en received with overwhelming enthusi *Logging on’< 


vides something new to explore: from archives of information< 


to an abundance of new ir ion that continually changes.< 


>The Internet provides a forum or message center where people reach out< 


and gain access to one another; it motivates conversation on a large scale.< 
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>A forum n discuss what's on< 


an interactive discussion area where you 


chal society and were met with misrepresentati 


>your mind or ask questions from the political to the personal. Forums are< 


ongoing, which means you can join in any time and catch up easily by< 


ed that female enfranchisement would lead to sexualizing pol 


>reading wi n discussed. You can distribute information, meet< 


vat's already be 


with similar inte 


>peop and make business and professional contacts. 


Designed by Emily Harding 
against the “mil 


>Because 


Internet can be anonymous and void of group hierarchy, issues ofé 


>centralization, decentralization and marginalization become irrelevant. stipes a eee 


for the vote. They cl 


else, weren’t “fi 


press found something admirable in the originality of the “little rebels.” Soon thousands of women joined the ranks of suffrage and hy 1918 eight m 
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was created became as hold as the women themselves. This powerful voice took on the formal qu: 


peaceful methods, certain members of the Suffrage Movement declared war on the patri 


Excerpted from the essay, “Kept the Temple Womanly.”” 


was more frequently raised than the question of womat 


didn’t need the vote, and above a 


take on the responsibilit 


| vigorously ‘and to actually | 


romo¥ing one’s self and 


need to network more 
of 


Femail Poster: 
To further promote Femail, the 
poster was sent to design 
schools and design publica- 
tions. The poster was also 
mailed to designers thanking 
them for their participation 
with the Femail project. 
The image of the woman 
holding the billowing net 
intends to embrace the 
act of women coming 
together to promote, 
support, and network 
with one another. 


internet: gdames@minerva.cis.yale.edu 


ae - 


America Online: FemailDsgn@aol.com 


Compuserve: 7462, 1254@compuserve.com 


framework used as a support for climbing 


Formally, Paula liked the idea of 


rellis becau i and creates the kind 
intersections that are abundant in the network of 
ternet. After much debated thought and discourse 
what materials to construct the trellis from, she 
decided that rather than tran he tre] 
something that it's not, she would replicate it 
purest form. Hence, wood, and a li help from her< 
friends Massimo, Milton and a Black and Decker staple gun.< 
How to represent the growth of Femail on the trellis was< 
>her next st Paula ponder he thought of ivy as ané 
opportunity to co-opt the “Ivy League” male bastion.< 
>A seamle ransition from the ivy to the on-line< 
>respor was her goal, as well as defining a style foré 
>the “manifesto” of Fema online s s. SO Paula< 
chose to paint the ivy silver and print silver text < 
sonto silver paper cut into th ape of a < 
plant tag. Paul sitioned each on the vinec 


>specific to th 


e date it was r 


ived. giving the viewer< 


a clear sense of how fecund the network had become. 

>By placing the text from Femail’s mission statement on the< 
ywall behind the trellis and hanging the trellis itself< 
>from the gallery ceiling, P la was able direct her light< 
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illusion of ano 


“Moving Beyond W 
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email. can prom 


design commun 


>Lisa Ashworth 
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while the hidden biases in ou 


t a shadow on the 


1] that gave the< 


r trellis, another network, and thus¢ 

at Femail'sé 

fi UL, Paden +e Are comew amet < 
lords." a book written by Gloria Steinem 


with Gail Swanlund, inspired me 


ay using the pseudonym Paula Rand, Like Steinem 


e the role not to make light of an 


d a proj 


but to cajole the reader into: 


selves, as well 


that the Internet 


ote the kind of networking and activism 
WAC 


that the 


ragettes and the members 


Graduate from 
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Designed by Bethany Johns 


Designed by Bethany Johns + Marlene MeCarty 
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cluding an end to violence against women, a 


ical discontent from the years of the suffragettes to the present, WAC 
manifestoes 


platforms on varyin 


designing 


y of taking charge of their lives. With such soi 


oards and flyers, WAC has been able to express the 
ion of wit, humor and the images from the media, WAC has been instrumental in the development of a pictorial language that tells the story of the fight for 


addressing 


lectives to use graphic design in its aid. Printed ephemera such as posters, 
language 


n (WAC) is one of the most recently organized women’s ci 
equality and way from patriarchy. Because of WAC’s brash, boisterous and effective visual profile, a growing number of young women are wali 


of labor in the home and at work, equal pay, reproductive and sexual freedom, and a gender—balanced government. Through the appro; 


Women’s Action Coali 


designers 
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Arbitrary Sans Regular & Bold $65 
ckspacer Round & Square $59 

pees Light & Dark (126 Illustrations) $59 

Citizon Light & Bold $65 

oad History Roman & Bold $65 

pomocratica Regular & Bold $65 

Hektrix Light & Bold $65 

Emperor Eight, Ten, Fifteen & Nineteen $165 
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Mac-generated graphics important, influential and controversial...or just plain ugly? You decide, 96 Pages, rxx15, over 300 


Nou in 


In 1984 a radically new graphic design magazine ret out to explore the 


f-untapped and uncharted poi 


illustrations, with commentary from Vandertans and Licko, ¥: 


y by Mz, Keedy. Published by Van Nostrand Reinhold. Available 
at your local bookstore ox order by calling (800) 944 9021. Pri 


: $24.95 (Count as 2 items for shipping rate.) 
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I reeeeere Sa SUED coieen Anew typeface avaitable from Emigre Fonts 


50.00 (Count as 4 items for shipping rate.) Cad (800) 744 7021 


“RECENTLY a major publisher bro 

lout a huge anthology of contempo- 
rary American poetry and titled it 
‘post-modern’ for no better reason 
than that the term ‘avant-garde’ 
sounded too old-hat and the term 
‘experimental’ seemed to connote 
failure. Well, it’s time to revive those 
two perfectly good adjectives and 
take back our modernism from the 
learned bores of postmodernism. 
Besides, it never really went away, 
you know. It’s here with us, superbly 
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An annual collection of new and historic experimental 
writing with an audio CD of writers reading their work. 


Sets Ule; # 1: Includes new writing from China, Germany. 
France, The Caribbean, Russia, Canada and the U.K Archival work prom 
Gertrude Stein, John Cage. Erik Satie, Raymond Roussel, & Jack Spicer. 
Interview with Michael Palmer 
CD Readings by Michael Palmer, John Ashbery, Barbara Guest 
& Kamau Brathwaite 


$ 3.5 . © O 452 paces HARDCOVER ONLY 
ORDER FROM DISTRIBUTED ART PUBLISHERS 636 BROADWAY, 12TH FLOOR, NY, NY \o012 


TEL. 1-800-338-BOOK FAX 212.673.2887 


the thought of gilbert makes me swallow hard. 


this personal sentiment is intended for su mcloughlin Z 
who i have enjoyed delighting with my service for the past 4.5 years. realize change forever, rick 


esse by gilbert 


